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The Association and the Journal 


[EDITORIAL ] 


The American Association of formation and supplying that in- 


Junior Colleges has been cautious 
regarding the publication of a mag- 
azine under its auspices. It has had 
no desire merely to add another 
periodical to the already crowded 
field of educational journalism. Its 
annual proceedings, quite fully re- 
ported, have seemed a sufficient me- 
dium for the dissemination of the 
information it has gathered. 

The rapidity, however, with 
which the junior college movement 
is developing, the increasing num- 
ber of calls for current information, 
the lack of any news medium spe- 
cifically for the junior colleges— 
these and other considerations have 
convinced the officers and the mem- 
bership of the Association that 
there is an acute need for a junior 
college publication. When _ the 
Schooi of Education of Stanford 
University and the Stanford Uni- 
versity Press presented a definite 
proposal for the publication of the 
Junior College Journal, they re- 
sponded to a conscious need which 
was just then being given expres- 
sion by the Association. The pro- 
posal was accepted. The plans were 
adopted in detail. The Journal is, 
therefore, the official organ of the 
Association. 

The Association will continue to 
conduct its office for gathering in- 


formation both to junior colleges 
and the educational public gener- 
ally. It will continue to bring for- 
ward in its annual meetings such 
studies, addresses, and discussions 
as may be of vital interest to junior 
colleges. Its proceedings will be 
published in a single issue of the 
Journal and may, therefore, be pre- 
served as a separate volume. Its 
directory will be published at least 
once each year. Its forum will be 
extended throughout the year 
in the columns of the Journal. 

From a small group of twenty- 
four persons, representing thirteen 
states and the District of Columbia, 
who registered in the first National 
Conference of Junior Colleges at 
St. Louis in 1920, the attendance 
has grown to two hundred. 

Having found its place as an 
agency for study and guidance in 
one of the major problems in Amer- 
ican education, it would seem that 
the Association may well mark the 
beginning of its second decade by 
widening its scope through this new 
publication. In so doing it is hoped 
that the junior college with its many 
problems may be brought under the 
closest scrutiny of all who may be 
concerned. 

Doak S. CAMPBELL 
Secretary 
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Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, California 


TUESDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 18 


Registration of Delegates and Visitors 
Introduction of Visitors 
| TT eee Vierling Kersey 
Superintendent, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California 
“The Plan of Co-operation between Stephens College and 
Menlo Junior College and Other Colleges”. ...James M. Wood 
President, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 
er ee eT Lowry S. Howard 
Director, Menlo Junior College, Menlo Park, California 
“The Assimilation, Success, and Attitude of the Junior College 
Graduates of 1926 to 1929, Inclusive, in Universities and 
a —e re Wyatt W. Hale 
Registrar and Assistant to the President, 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama 
Adjournment 
Group Luncheons 
Private Junior College Group........ John W. Barton, Chairman 
President, Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, Tennessee 
Public Junior College Group. ..Dr. William H. Snyder, Chairman 
Director, Los Angeles Junior College 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Report of Research Committee.................... L. W. Smith 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California 
“The Development of Physical Education and Athletics in 
SUBOe CITIOMIEE 5 occ ccc ccc ete cece s ves G. H. Vande Bogart 
President, Northern Montana School, Havre, Montana 
“The Junior College Library”............ Miss Winifred Skinner 
Librarian, Pasadena Junior College 
Discussion 
Appointment of Committees 
Adjournment 


TUESDAY EVENING 


Annual Dinner 
“Some Aspects of the Junior College Situation” 
Dr. Robert G. Sproul 
President, University of California 
Adjournment 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 19 


“The Development of the Junior College in California” 
W. W. Kemp 
Dean, School of Education, University of California 
“The Junior College as an Extension of the University” 
Stanton C. Crawford 
Director, The Johnstown Junior College of the 
University of Pittsburgh 
“Junior College Standards in Terms of an Integrated Second- 
TE 6 66 0 6d dc nwecenescasesreannaas Ralph H. Bush 
Director, Santa Monica Junior College 
Discussion 


Report of the Committee on Standards.......... H. G. Noffsinger 
President, Virginia-Intermont College 
(This report is read at this time so that the members may be pre- 
pared to give it full discussion at the afternoon session) 
Adjournment 
(The noon group luncheons will be continued today if the dele- 
gates so desire) 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Report of the Committee on Standards 

(The entire afternoon session will be devoted to a discussion of the 
standards ) 

Announcements 


Adjournment 


THURSDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 20 


“Some Aspects of National Survey of Secondary Education” 
William M. Proctor 
Professor of Education, Stanford University 


“The Junior College—What Manner of Child Shall This Be?” 
: Walter C. Eells 
Professor of Education, Stanford University 


Reports of Committees 
Adjournment 

















Junior College Developments in California 


WALTER E. MORGAN* 


The present paper, a revision of 
an address given before the junior 
college section of the Department 
of Secondary School Principals at 
the 1930 Atlantic City meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence, 
and affiliated organizations, of the 
National Education Association, is 
offered with the same justification 
for its narrowness of scope, geo- 
graphically, which accompanied its 
initial presentation. 

It is felt that educational develop- 
ments in California are somewhat 
typical, representing in rather con- 
siderable measure the trends and 
movements of other states. This is 
in no small part due to the fact that 
California’s population, profes- 
sional as well as lay, is largely re- 
cruited from other states. 

Moreover, the development of the 
junior college as a part of the public 
school system of California has 
been so rapid, and its growth so 
great, that it is felt that those trials 
and errors to which the California 
junior colleges have been subjected 
are such as have characterized the 
junior colleges of other states or are 
such as will be experienced by them. 
In this connection, it is hoped that 
by drawing attention to some of the 
mistakes made in California, such 
as the result of failure to establish 
a definite policy relative to junior 
colleges, some aid will be given 


*Chief of Division of Research and 
Statistics, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California. 


toward avoiding a repetition of 
these errors elsewhere. 

This discussion will endeavor to 
give a brief but complete review of 
the development of the junior col- 
lege movement in California, plac- 
ing especial emphasis upon recent 
developments and current practices 
and problems. The discussion will 
be organized under the following 
four divisions: (1) the purposes of 
the junior college; (2) the place of 
the junior college in an organized 
state system of public schools; (3) 
the organization and administra- 
tion of the junior college; and (4) 
the financing of the junior college. 


VARIOUS PURPOSES OF THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Preparation for the University.— 
The public junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia came into being, as did the 
California high schools, as a result 
of the leadership of the State Uni- 
versity and directly through its 
efforts to secure adequate secondary 
school training for those students 
entering upon the advanced pro- 
fessional curricula of the University. 
Since 1892 the University of Cali- 
fornia has accepted the idea that 
“the university proper begins in the 
middle of the inherited four-year 
college scheme” and that the first 
two years of college are a part of 
secondary education. The organiza- 
tion of the lower and upper di- 
visions by the University, the es- 
tablishment of the junior certificate 
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as an evidence of completion of the 
secondary school requirements for 
admission to a professional curricu- 
lum, and the acceptance of the 
idea of unified secondary curricula 
covering grades nine to fourteen, 
inclusive, led rather directly to the 
implanting of the idea of local in- 
stitutions in which all of the re- 
quirements for the junior certificate 
could be completed. 

The idea of such local institu- 
tions was sponsored by Dr. Alexis 
F. Lange of the University of Cali- 
fornia and by President Jordan and, 
later, by President Wilbur, of Stan- 
ford University. As a result of the 
agitation initiated by these men, 
local demand was stimulated which 
eventuated in a law enacted in 1907 
authorizing high-school boards to 
establish postgraduate courses of 
study to approximate the studies 
prescribed in the first two years of 
university courses. Apparently, the 
only reason for the establishment of 
such courses was the desire to pro- 
vide the first two years of general 
academic education in a local in- 
stitution, where better education 
and moral supervision could be 
given to the young graduates of the 
high school. The factors of distance 
from the places of residence of these 
graduates to the State University 
or to Stanford University, and of the 
cost of maintenance at the universi- 
ties, undoubtedly had an effect on 
the growth of these new courses. 
By 1917 there had been established 
sixteen such postgraduate courses, 
enrolling 1,259 students. 

During this period the influence 
of the State University continued 
to be effective in giving direction 
and stability to the development of 
these new institutions. The accept- 
ance by the University of the work 


completed in these postgraduate 
courses (commonly referred to as 
junior colleges), and the publication 
by the University of a bulletin en- 
titled The Junior College in Cali- 
fornia (1915) suggesting standards 
relative to faculty, equipment, and 
curriculum, lent momentum to the 
movement. Inadequate provision 
for finance, however, led to the en- 
actment of a new law in 1917, pro- 
viding state and county aid and 
definitely referring to the new 
courses as junior college courses. 

Vocational and civic preparation. 
—The new law also reflected a new 
local demand for training of an ap- 
plied vocational type, and for ex- 
tended civic education of a general 
character, distinct from the uni- 
versity - preparatory curriculum, 
and authorized the establishment of 
such “courses of training in the 
mechanical and industrial arts, 
household economy, agriculture, 
civic education, and commerce” as 
were deemed advisable. The effect 
of the new law and of the financial 
aid provided is seen in the immedi- 
ate growth which ensued. In 1917 
there were sixteen postgraduate 
high-school courses being main- 
tained. All of these continued under 
the new act and five new junior 
college courses were added. The 
World War temporarily impeded 
the development of the junior col- 
leges by eliminating many of the 
students, either temporarily or per- 
manently, but the losses due to the 
war had been nearly all recovered 
by 1921. 

During this year a new law was 
enacted providing for the creation 
of a new quasi-municipal corpora- 
tion, the junior college district, for 
the sole function of maintaining one 
or more junior colleges. More lib- 
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eral financial assistance was pro- 
vided by the state for this new type 
of junior college, and definite rec- 
ognition was given to what has 
since been called the “terminal” 
function of the junior college, and 
to the civic and liberal educational 
objective of the junior college. 

Summary.—The purposes of the 
_ junior college in California, as ex- 
pressed by those who were most 
influential in its development, and 
as stated by legislation, are set 
forth, in the order both of chrono- 
logical sequence and of relative 
stress in actual development, in the 
junior college district law: “Junior 
colleges may provide courses of in- 
struction designed to prepare for 
higher institutions of learning; 
courses of instruction designed to 
prepare persons for agricultural, in- 
dustrial, commercial, home-mak- 
ing, and other vocations; and such 
courses of instruction as may be 
deemed necessary to provide for the 
civic and liberal education of the 
citizens of the community.” 

The principal objective of the 
junior college in California contin- 
ues to be preparation for the pro- 
fessional or advanced liberal arts 
curricula of the universities. The 
truth of this statement is borne out 
by the fact that 35 per cent of the 
total enrollment in junior colleges 
in California during 1928-29 were 
enrolled in the so-called “certifi- 
cate” course, which enrolls only 
students who have completed the 
requirements for admission to the 
lower division of the University of 
California, while approximately 40 
per cent were students who failed 
to complete in high school the re- 
quirements for university admis- 
sion and enrolled in the “diploma” 
courses of junior colleges in the 


hope of working off their high- 
school deficiencies. 

The extent to which these defi- 
ciencies are overcome is indicated 
by the fact that nearly 52 per cent 
of the diploma course graduates en- 
tered higher institutions in 1928, as 
compared with 76 per cent from the 
certificate course. Approximately 
19 per cent of the junior college 
graduates completed the so-called 
diploma course, while of the junior 
college graduates entering higher 
institutions in 1928, 13 per cent 
were graduates of the diploma 
course. The increasing importance 
of the immediate vocational, or vo- 
cational “terminal” objective of the 
junior college, is indicated by the 
fact that of the 1928-29 enrollment 
16 per cent were enrolled either in 
short-unit vocational courses or 
in two-year vocational curricula, 
largely the latter. Nine per cent of 
the current junior college enroll- 
ment is in short-unit courses of the 
“civic and liberal education” type. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN A STATE 
SYSTEM OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The scope and the character of 
any public school system, in theory, 
evolves from an accepted philoso- 
phy of education predicated upon 
social needs. The formulation of 
educational philosophy, in actual 
practice, more often is the result, 
rather than the cause, of develop- 
ments in a school system. Modifica- 
tions of educational practices and 
institutions are frequently based 
upon expediencies and immediate 
demands, and our educational phi- 
losophy is modified only as we can 
analyze and integrate the changes 
in practice which have been ef- 
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fected. Thus the scope and char- 
acter of a system of education is 
much more amenable to influence 
by local needs and desires than by 
the demands of a formulated phi- 
losophy of education. 

The junior college as a secondary 


school.—In California evidences . 


that the junior college is a sec- 
ondary school are plentiful. The 
junior college, as a part of a system 
of public education based upon the 
commonly accepted statements of 
educational theory, is the upper 
unit of secondary education. In ac- 
tual fact, however, it is quite gener- 
ally viewed in California, both by 
the lay citizen and by the school 
man, as being of collegiate grade. 
This conception is due no doubt to 
the primacy of the university-pre- 
paratory function, and at least in 
part to the commercial value of a 
local “college.”” The slowness with 
which the objectives of secondary 
education are completely accepted 
by junior colleges in California is no 
doubt largely caused by this asso- 
ciation of the junior college with 
the university in the minds of lay- 
men and educators. The term “jun- 
ior college” is conducive to a reten- 
tion of this stress on the collegiate 
as contrasted with the secondary 
character of the junior college. 
Should be available to all.—A 
sound philosophy of education 
would require that junior college 
education, as the final phase of sec- 
ondary education, should be made 
available to all who want it and are 
able to secure it. Such a philosophy 
would also direct that the junior 
college should make its adequate 
contribution to the development of 
all of the objectives of secondary 
education, in so far as those objec- 
tives are applicable to this institu- 


tion, and that it should give stress 
to those objectives in proportion to 
their importance as objectives of 
secondary education. 

Junior college embraces lower di- 
vision.— The acceptance of these 
principles would in no way preclude 
a definition of the junior college 
which would recognize the lower 
division of the universities, four- 
year colleges, and teachers’ colleges 
as specialized types of junior col- 
leges, offering curricula closely in- 
tegrated with the specialized pro- 
fessional curricula of the upper and 
graduate divisions. It would, how- 
ever, require considerably more at- 
tention to the immediate objectives 
of the majority of our high-school 
graduates. 

Enroliment in junior colleges.— 
At the present time there are en- 
rolled in the lower divisions of the 
three major universities of Cali- 
fornia some 10,500 students; in the 
lower divisions of the seven state 
teachers’ colleges approximately 
4,900 and in the thirty-four public 
junior colleges nearly 15,000 stu- 
dents. These 30,000 students repre- 
sent approximately 14 per cent of 
the total enrollment in grades nine 
to twelve, inclusive. If all of the 
students who are entitled to a jun- 
ior college education were enrolled 
in junior colleges, the junior col- 
lege enrollment would approximate 
50 per cent of the. enrollment in 
grades nine to twelve, or nearly 
105,000. To be sure, large enroll- 
ments are no final criterion of the 
educational adequacy of a school 
system; yet certainly small enroll- 
ments are definitely a deleterious 
commentary on the efficiency of the 
schools. 

Increase in attendance. — That 
progress is being made in the adap- 
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tation of the junior college to sec- 
ondary school objectives is evi- 
denced by the recent growth of the 
junior colleges in California. The 
average annual rate of increase in 
the average daily attendance in the 
district junior colleges during the 
past seven years has been 40 per 
cent. During the years 192. -28 and 
1928-29 the increase was 52 per 
cent and 64 per cent, respectively. 
The percentage of increase during 
1929-30 dropped to 19 per cent, due 
to the fact that no new districts 
were formed. A continuance of the 
present policy of junior college ex- 
pansion and of stressing the sec- 
ondary school character of the jun- 
ior college, together with improve- 
ment in the provisions for state aid, 
will no doubt result in the estab- 
lishment of several more large dis- 
trict colleges in the near future. 

The growth of the local high- 
school and district types of junior 
colleges has been largely a result 
of an expansion in the size of the 
region served locally. In many of 
the district junior colleges, for in- 
stance, from 50 to 65 per cent of the 
students reside outside of the junior 
college district. In many instances 
students come hundreds of miles to 
attend the junior college, attracted 
by the possibility of removing scho- 
lastic deficiencies which prevent ad- 
mission to a university, or by some 
localized function or activity such 
as an agricultural curriculum or a 
well-developed program of inter- 
scholastic athletics. 

Effect on higher institutions.— 
The specialized junior colleges rep- 
resented by the lower divisions of 
the universities and teachers’ col- 
leges have not reflected the growth 
of the district junior colleges. In 
fact, the enrollments in these in- 


stitutions have decreased during the 
past year or two, and probably will 
continue to decrease for several 
years to come as the local junior 
colleges expand. The upper divi- 
sions of these higher institutions, 
however, are increasing in enroll- 
ment, partially at least as a result of 
the educational stimulus of the 
local junior colleges. 

Summary.—In summary, it may 
be said that in California a phi- 
losophy of education which is being 
reformulated and which is coming 
rapidly to be accepted by the lay 
citizen, as well as by the educator, 
defines the junior college as the 
final period or phase of secondary 
education and requires that, as 
such, it be made available to all of 
the youth of secondary school age. 
This fact is attested by the tremen- 
dous popularity of this compara- 
tively new institution, which has 
had a rate of growth unparalleled 
in the history of public schools in 
California. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Method of establishment.—Under 
the law of 1907, any high-school dis- 
trict in California could establish 
“postgraduate” courses. The 1917 
law repealed the 1907 statute and 
permitted only those high-school 
districts to establish junior college 
courses which had an assessed valu- 
ation of $3,000,000 or more. In both 
of these cases, establishment of the 
junior college required only a reso- 
lution of the governing board of the 
high-school district. The 1921 law 
authorized the organization of jun- 
ior college districts, by majority 
vote of the electors of the proposed 
district, following approval by the 
high-school boards and the State 
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Board of Education of a petition 
signed by five hundred electors of 
the proposed district. The original 
enactment required that the junior 
college district have an assessed 
valuation of at least $10,000,000 and 
an average daily attendance in high 
schools of at least four hundred. In 
1929 these requirements were raised 
to require an assessed valuation of 
at least $25,000,000 and an average 
daily attendance in high school of 
at least one thousand pupils. The 
only exception to these require- 
ments was made to provide that a 
county district might be formed if 
there were an average daily attend- 
ance of at least five hundred in the 
high schools of the county. No ex- 
ception is made from the assessed 
valuation requirement. The 1929 
law also provides that any junior 
college district organized thereafter 
shall be lapsed if its average daily 
attendance falls to two hundred or 
less for any school year; and that 
any junior college district organized 
prior to 1929 shall be lapsed if its 
average daily attendance falls to 
seventy-five or less. 

Weakness of the laws.—That the 
requirements for the formation of 
junior college districts in California 
are entirely arbitrary, and not based 
upon the educational functions to 
be served, is apparent without ne- 
cessity for careful analysis. It is 
equally apparent that the methods 
provided for the formation of the 
junior college district and for the 
establishment of the junior college 
course by a high-school board are 
quite inadequate. 

Perpetuates small junior colleges. 
—That the law of 1917 served a 
meritorious purpose is not to be 
denied. Nevertheless, its continu- 
ance operates to perpetuate a num- 


ber of ineffective small junior col- 
leges whose only reason for con- 
tinued existence is the provincial 
attitude which desires to utilize the 
schools to the advantage of the com- 
munity though to the detriment of 
the boys and girls. This law should 
be repealed or so amended as to 
require the consolidation of such 
of the small junior colleges as could 
feasibly be consolidated. 

District requirements unsound.— 
The requirements of the junior col- 
lege district law of 1921, as subse- 
quently amended, go to the opposite ~ 
extreme, preventing the establish- 
ment of district junior colleges in 
many areas because of the arbi- 
trarily fixed average daily attend- 
ance and assessed valuation figures. 
Had these requirements been made 
retroactive, seven of the sixteen 
existing districts would have been 
precluded from formation. The jun- 
ior college enrollment in these seven 
districts ranges from 109 to 1,676, 
with an average enrollment in the 
seven districts of 652 students. 
Thus, these junior colleges repre- 
sent just about the average of the 
existing sixteen districts. Moreover, 
the requirement of 1,000 in average 
daily attendance in the high schools 
of the district is also arbitrary. This 
number is not necessarily too large; 
in fact, it may be too small. But, in 
any case, the requirement is wrong, 
for there is not necessarily any 
relationship between the number 
of students attending high schools 
and the number attending junior 
college, since such large percentages 
of the junior college students reside 
entirely outside of the junior college 
district. 

Recommendation made.—Repre- 
sentatives of district junior colleges, 
meeting in conferences called by the 
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state director of education, Vierling 
Kersey, recognized the inadequacy 
of these laws and recommended that 
they be modified to provide for the 
formation of junior college districts 
by majority vote of the electors, fol- 
lowing approval of a petition by the 
State Board of Education, such ap- 
proval to be based upon the recom- 
mendation of the State Department 
of Education after a survey of the 
proposed area of the junior college 
district. This procedure would 
eliminate the present legal inade- 
quacies and restrictions, and would 
involve the establishment by the 
State Department of definite stand- 
ards relative to curricula, equip- 
ment, buildings, transportation, 
dormitory facilities, and the like. 
Such a procedure would do much 
to stabilize the junior college de- 
velopment and to prevent mistakes 
in establishing junior colleges. 

Units of organization and admin- 
istration.—California has some 3,- 
200 elementary school districts, 291 
high-school districts, and 16 junior 
college districts. Of the 291 high- 
school districts, 18 maintain junior 
college courses. Of the 34 junior 
colleges now maintained, 31 are so 
situated as to be coterminous with 
the local high-school district. In 
three cases the junior college dis- 
trict embraces two or more high- 
school districts or (in one case) an 
entire county. In thirteen cases, the 
junior college is administered by 
the superintendent of schools of the 
local high-school and elementary 
school district. 

Non-resident students.—The jun- 
ior college courses maintained by 
high schools for the most part en- 
roll only resident students. There 
are exceptions to this, as in the case 
of Los Angeles, but the exceptions 


are few. In the case of the district 
junior colleges, however, the area 
served by the junior college is usu- 
ally considerably larger than the 
district itself, embracing in some 
cases an entire county or even parts 
of several counties. As stated be- 
fore, the percentage of non-resident 
students is considerably over 50 per 
cent in some of the districts. In one 
district students are enrolled from 
thirty-one different counties, while 
the average number of counties 
from which non-resident students 
are received is eleven. The average 
percentage of non-resident students 
in the district junior colleges is 41.1 
per cent, 18 per cent of all students 
coming from other counties than 
that in which the junior college is 
located. 

While no specific requirement 
should be set up to be applied to all 
junior colleges, it might be well to 
require expansion of those existing 
junior college districts which now 
enroll large numbers of students 
from the contiguous high-school 
districts, so as to provide a unit of 
administration coterminous’ with 
the major area of residence. 

Educational organization.—With 
respect to legislative authorization 
California junior colleges are of two 
types: those which are maintained 
by and as a part of the local high 
school, and those maintained inde- 
pendently by an organized junior 
college district. There are at pres- 
ent eighteen of the former type of 
junior college and sixteen of the 
latter. In actual practice, there are 
three types: those maintained and 
administered as_ separate units, 
those maintained and administered 
together with a high school, and 
those maintained and administered 
with a state teachers’ college. With 
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two exceptions all of the eighteen 
junior college courses maintained 
by high-school districts are main- 
tained as an integral part of the 
local high school. One of the excep- 
tions, Fresno, is one of two junior 
colleges administered in conjunc- 
tion with the local state teachers’ 
college, the other institution of this 
type being that located at San Jose. 
The remaining high-school junior 
college course is that established 
last year at Los Angeles, which is 
administered as a separate junior 
college housed in the buildings 
formerly occupied by the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

Only six of the sixteen district 
junior colleges are maintained and 
administered as separate units, nine 
being maintained and administered 
together with the local high school, 
the remaining junior college (San 
Jose) being, as stated, administered 
with the local state teachers’ col- 
lege. 

Thus, of the thirty-four public 
junior colleges, seven are separate 
units, twenty-five are housed and 
administered with high schools, and 
two are with state teachers’ colleges. 

Types of unit organization. — 
With regard to the length of the 
course embraced in the _ several 
school units where junior colleges 
are maintained, a motley variety is 
found. The most common type of 
unit combination is the 8-6, or the 
eight-year elementary school with 
a secondary school unit embracing 
the four-year high-school and the 
two-year junior college course. 
There are fifteen cases of this type 
of organization, one of the fifteen 
(Chaffey at Ontario) departing 
somewhat from the type by having 
both six- and eight-year elementary 
schools, three-year junior high 


schools, and a six-year high school 
and junior college. 

The 8-4-2 type of organization 
has eight exponents. In one of these 
districts three-year junior high 
schools are also maintained so that 
this district varies somewhat from 
type. The 6-3-3-2 type of organiza- 
tion is found in five places, with 
variations at San Jose where the 
junior college is administered with 
the four-year teachers’ college, and 
at Fresno, where a similar practice 
maintains and where the high 
schools are of both four-year and 
three-year types. The 6-3-5 type of 
organization is found in five other 
districts, while the remaining jun- 
ior college, at Pasadena, is part of 
the upper unit of a partial 6-4-4 
type of organization. Pasadena 
maintains a separate four-year high 
school, apart from the four-year 
junior college. 

Just what type of organizational 
unit will be evolved in the future is 
uncertain. It appears, however, that 
present tendencies toward the en- 
largement of the junior college dis- 
trict will result in a larger number 
of separate two-year junior colleges. 
Present tendencies also indicate 
that the six-year junior-senior high 
schools, of which there are now 
forty-four in the state, will become 
more numerous. Thus it seems that 
there will be developed a combina- 
tion of the 8-4-2, the 8-6, and the 
6-6-2 types of organization, with the 
8-6 type in the preponderance for 
some time. 


METHODS OF FINANCING THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Units of support.—The 1907 law 
authorizing postgraduate courses 
was rather ineffective since it pro- 
vided no state or county support, 
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but placed the entire burden of cost 
upon the local high-school district. 
The law of 1917, relative to junior 
college courses, stimulated the de- 
velopment of this new educational 
function of the local district by pro- 
viding state and county aid on the 
same basis as for other high-school 
attendance. This law has been 
unchanged in this respect. The 
amounts received by the high-school 
districts, on account of junior col- 
lege attendance, from state ap- 
portionments, has increased from 
$23.25 to $24.50 per unit of aver- 
age daily attendance between 1923-— 
24 and 1929-30, the county ap- 
portionments being approximately 
twice the amount provided by the 
state. All additional amounts re- 
quired for the junior college courses 
of high schools are derived from 
district taxation. The combined 
state and county aid represents less 
than one-third of the cost of these 
courses. 

Junior college district finance.— 
The law of 1921, creating junior 
college districts, also set aside for 
the maintenance of these junior col- 
leges the moneys received from the 
federal government from the in- 
come from the federal oil lands in 
the state. Apportionments were 
provided for at the rate of $2,000 
for each district junior college plus 
$100 per unit of average daily at- 
tendance. No county aid was pro- 
vided, but a tuition tax was provided 
for, to be levied upon the county 
of residence of students attending 
district junior colleges but not re- 
siding in a junior college district. 
The amount of this tuition origin- 
ally was fixed as the average current 
expenditure, less state aid, per unit 
of average daily attendance in the 
junior college of attendance. In 


1929 the legislature added to the 
tuition charge the flat sum of $65 
per unit of average daily attendance 
for the use of buildings and equip- 
ment. Any additional funds re- 
quired by the junior college district 
must be levied by a district tax. In 
1928-29, 19 per cent of the junior 
college district income was derived 
from the state (federal) fund; 13 
per cent from county tuition taxes; 
and 68 per cent from district taxes, 

The original state junior college 
fund, derived from the United 
States, was more than adequate for 
the needs of the junior college dis- 
tricts, sO a provision was made re- 
quiring all balances in this fund to 
be transferred annually to the state 
elementary school fund. The recent 
phenomenal increase in the average 
daily attendance in district junior 
colleges, however, has completely 
exhausted the fund. In 1929 a law 
was enacted permitting a transfer 
of not to exceed $30 per pupil from 
the general fund of the state to 
augment the federal apportion- 
ments. During the past year ap- 
proximately $1,000 was required 
from this source. 

The federal and state policy of 
oil and gas conservation has re- 
sulted in definitely reducing the in- 
come from the United States for 
junior colleges. This fact together 
with the unprecedented growth of 
the junior colleges will result in a 
deficit of approximately a half-mil- 
lion dollars in the junior college 
fund during 1930-31. Legislation 
probably will be introduced with a 
view to insuring the adequacy of 
the junior college fund. 

Bases of taxation. — The three 
major units of support of California 
public schools are the state, the 
county, and the school district. The 
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state derives 95 per cent of its rev- 
enues from state corporation taxes. 
County and district revenues are de- 
rived from an ad valorem tax upon 
the assessed valuation of real and 
personal property. In 1928-29, 86 
per cent of all school revenues ac- 
cruing to local districts were de- 
rived from taxes on property, the 
remaining 14 per cent coming from 


. other sources, chiefly the state cor- 


poration tax. Of the junior college 
district receipts during this year, 
81 per cent were derived from prop- 
erty taxes, and 19 per cent from 
the state (federal) junior college 
fund. 

Inadequacies.—The growing tax- 
consciousness of California people, 
due in large part to the ever increas- 
ing burden borne by real property, 
together with a feeling that the pub- 
lic district junior colleges should 
be supported approximately on the 
same basis as the specialized junior 
colleges of the State University and 
the state teachers’ colleges, is now 
crystallizing in a demand for more 
adequate state support of all junior 
colleges. Just what the outcome of 
this demand will be, it is impossible 
to predict. The pressure which is 
being brought to bear from all sides, 


however, may possibly result in a. 


complete revision of our tax system, 
with an income tax, supplemented 
by a severance or a sales tax, taking 
the place of the obsolete property 
tax. 

California School Survey Com- 
mission.—In conclusion it may be 
pertinent to mention the extreme 
interest which is being taken in the 
problems, educational and financial, 
of the junior college, by the lay 
commission of nine members re- 
cently appointed by the Governor to 
study the educational problems of 


California. This commission is giv- 
ing definite consideration to these 
specific problems, and no doubt will 
recommend modifications to our ex- 
isting laws and practices. The com- 
mission has already‘expressed itself 
as being dissatisfied with the pres- 
ent insecure basis of state aid to 
junior colleges. 

It should also be stated here that 
much of the recent development of 
the California junior colleges is due 
to the publicity given to the pre- 
liminary survey conducted by Dr. 
Leonard V. Koos two years ago. In 
his report Dr. Koos gave a very 
adequate statement of the problems 
involved in the California junior col- 
lege situation; constructive thought 
toward a solution of these problems 
has definitely been directed by his 
suggestions. 





GROWTH IN CALIFORNIA 
ENROLLMENT 


The remarkable growth of the 
junior coilege is strikingly sum- 
marized in statistics recently fur- 
nished by the California State De- 
partment of Education, showing 
the enrollment in each of the three 
types of public junior colleges in 
the state for the past three years. It 
will be observed that the total en- 
rollment has practically doubled in 
only two years, and that last year 
the enrollment was well over the 
twenty-thousand mark. The de- 
tailed figures follow: 

1927-1928 1928-1929 1929-1930 


Junior college 
courses in high 











schools ...... 2,729 1,779 3,643 
District junior 

colleges ...... 7,981 11,716 16,918 
California Poly- 

technic ....... 77 119 120 

texas 10,787 13,612 20,681 

















The Real Function of the Junior College 


WILLIAM H. SNYDER* 


An examination of the curricula 
of American public schools from 
the kindergarten to the end of the 
high school will show that these 
schools are designed primarily for 
the average boy and girl. A few ef- 
forts have been made to provide for 
the particularly brilliant student 
and for those of less than average 
ability by having fast and slow 
groups, but these groups have not 
been general nor have they been 
entirely successful. At the end of 
the high school, however, this pol- 
icy is completely changed. ‘Two 
types of school are then provided: 
the university for the particularly 
brilliant and academically minded 
people, and, in some Cases, voca- 
tional schools for those who are 
manually minded. The average boys 
and girls are left largely to shift for 
themselves. A few of these may be 
encouraged to do postgraduate work 
and thus get into the university, 
where some of them will struggle 
through and others will fall by the 
way. The great majority of the non- 
academically minded young people, 
however, are left without any assist- 
ance. These should become the eco- 
nomic workers of the country, and 
they especially need assistance in 
adjusting themselves to modern so- 
cial and industrial conditions. It is 
somewhat hard to understand why 
our public education should so sud- 
denly reverse itself and leave the 


* Director, Los Angeles Junior College, 
Los Angeles, California. 


major part of the high-school grad- 
uates unprovided for. 


FATE OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 


In an article for the Rotary Mag- 
azine, the president of the Univer- 
sity of Washington says that in 
1930 three hundred thousand Amer- 
ican young men and women will 
enter the universities and colleges 
of the country, that out of this three 
hundred thousand not one hundred 
thousand will graduate, that one 
hundred and fifty thousand will fall 
by the way because they are not 
adjusted to college work, and that 
fifty thousand will fall out because 
of other considerations. Other ob- 
servers supply similar statistics. If 
this be true, then half the men and 
women who enter college are not 
adjusted to college work. Since 
more than half the students who 
are graduated from high school are 
unable to go to college and half the 
students who enter college are 
unadjusted, it seems evident that 
American education is caring not 
for the majority of its high-school 
graduates but only for the minority. 

It is also true that those who are 
compelled to drop out of college 
after a year or two in attendance have 
not been benefited as they ought by 
their college work, since most of 
the courses in the lower division of 
the college are foundation courses 
for the upper-division work, and 
these people never attain upper- 
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division standing. Many of them 
are also made to feel that because 
they are not academically minded 
they are inferior to the rest of their 
associates. They thus acquire an 
inferiority complex, which militates 
against their future success. Others 
get an idea that because they have 
been able to go to college, although 
they did not make the grade, they 
belong to a higher social class than 
ordinary people, and that they must 
attempt only white-collar jobs and 
must eschew drudgery the rest of 
their lives in order to maintain their 
position. This mistaken superiority 
complex keeps many of them from 
reaching their highest efficiency. 
Each of these two groups has been 
made less successful by its college 
contacts. 

There is no doubt that the com- 
plexity of commercial, industrial, 
and social relationships has grown 
greatly in recent years. The high 
school has neither the time nor the 
facilities to meet these growing 
complexities. It is the realization 
of this which is causing so many 
young men and women to try to 
go to college. They realize that they 
have not become adjusted to either 
social or economic conditions when 
they are graduated from high school 
and they hope by going to college to 
make this adjustment. The malad- 
justment of high-school graduates 
makes for social unrest, both in re- 
gard to themselves and also in re- 
gard to their parents. This unrest 
appears to be one of the prime fac- 
tors in breaking down the respect 
for law. 

Practically the only efforts which 
have been made to take care of this 
middle group of high-school grad- 
uates have been made by the pri- 
vate business colleges and technical 


institutes. These are costly and the 
courses offered are often intensely 
narrow. They prepare people for 
certain definite vocations but do not 
give them a general view of the vo- 
cational field or of social and eco- 
nomic relations. This narrowness is 
necessary because few high-school 
students can afford to pay for more 
than one year in these private insti- 
tutions. The history of adult edu- 
cation shows that most industrial 
workers crave a knowledge of cul- 
tural subjects and have a great de- 
sire to get away from the narrow 
fields of their occupations into 
broader cultural relations. They de- 
sire to have something more than 
vocational skill. They understand 
the truth that “man cannot live by 
bread alone.” Because of the nar- 
rowness of their training, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for many of them 
to adjust themselves to any indus- 
trial reorganization which may be- 
come necessary. They have no 
vision of human endeavor, and be- 
cause they can see only the narrow 
horizon that is theirs they are very 
likely to become dissatisfied and 
discouraged. A great prophet said, 
‘Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” They realize the truth of 
this utterance and know that to be 
happy it is necessary not only to 
have skill whereby a living can be 
made, but also. to have an outlook 
on life. The business colleges and 
technical institutes are not filling 
this need. 


FUNCTION OF THE ACADEMIC COLLEGE 


The main function of the aca- 
demic college during all time has 
been to give, through history, sci- 
ence, literature, and similar sub- 
jects, an outlook on the historical 
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and intellectual achievements of 
. humanity. This vision has been an 
inspiration to those who have left 
the college halls. It has broadened 
their lives, made living more worth 
while, and inspired them to strive 
to achieve something of value. The 
schools of technology have devel- 
oped a technical acumen which has 
given to those endowed for this kind 
of work a grasp on engineering 
problems which has been both in- 
spiring and financially rewarding. 
These institutions admirably meet 
the needs of those for whom they 
were designed, but they were de- 
signed for the upper 295 per cent 
and not for the middle 50 per cent 
of high-school graduates. 

The colleges and universities can- 
not meet the situation faced by the 
majority of high-school graduates 
because, so far, higher education in 
the United States is built absolutely 
on the four-year plan and no at- 
tempt to change this has ever been 
successful. No degrees can be 
granted until these four-year units 
have been completed. 

These units have been so ar- 
ranged that no matter how brilliant 
a person may be he finds it exceed- 
ingly difficult to complete his col- 
lege work under four years. Every- 
thing in the curricula is adjusted to 
the four-year scheme. The social 
and scholastic life of the college is 
built upon this basis. 

The non - professionally minded 
high-school graduates do not need 
four years to adjust themselves to 
the social and economic conditions 
with which they will come in con- 
tact. Although the university has 
attempted again and again to pro- 
vide for these people, yet, being 
built on a four-year scheme, it must 
either give to them weak and unin- 


spiring curricula spread over four 
years or else stuff these curricula 
with a lot of irrelevant materia] 
which is of trifling value and little 
interest. On account of this, a ma- 
jority of the non-academic people 
who get into the university become 
dissatisfied, and before the four 
years are completed drop out bhe- 
cause they feel that they are not 
getting what they need. Also, when 
the four-year curricula contain only 
those subjects which are vital, the 
work is made so easy that the stu- 
dent acquires lazy habits, which 


‘next to immorality are the worst 


acquirements he can get, and when 
the curricula are filled with subjects 
other than those needed the student 
gets mental indigestion, i.e., intel- 
lectual stagnation. Either of these 
results produces unsuccessful liv- 
ing. These people make up a large 
part of the one hundred and fifty 
thousand who Doctor Spencer, 
president of the University of 
Washington, says will fall by the 
way. 


FOR THE NON-ACADEMICALLY MINDED 


The junior college is the first pub- 
licly organized attempt to meet the 
needs of the non - academically 
minded high-school graduate, but 
even now in many junior colleges 
most of the work is academic and 
simply a duplication of the courses 
given at the university. These jun- 
ior college certificate courses are 
designed for academic students who 
are too young or who have not suf- 
ficient means to make it possible for 
them to go away from home to col- 
lege. The junior college becomes 
simply a branch of the university, 
supervised to a considerable extent 
by university authorities and offer- 
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ing the foundation courses given in 
the lower division of the university. 
The successful students, after two 
years, are eligible to go directly to 
the university and enter the upper 
division in full standing. These jun- 
ior college courses enable the com- 
munity to keep its university stu- 
dents at home for two more years 
and provide them with the same 
kind of work they would have at 
the university, giving them smaller 
classes, more personal attention, 
and the home environment for a 
longer time. There is no attempt 
in these courses to meet the needs 
of the non-academic students nor 
in any way to adjust the students to 
the social, economic, or indusirial 
environment of the community. 
The effort is a worth-while one, for 
the community brings university 
education to many of those young 
people who would otherwise be un- 
able to obtain it. 

In 1918, in an article in School 
and Society, Professor Alexis Lange 
said that the function of the junior 
college was to take care of the 
people who were between the arti- 
san and the professional classes. If 
Professor Lange was right, the main 
function of the junior college is not 
in the certificate courses; it is to 
assist the non-academic high-school 
graduates who thus far have been 
unprovided for. These people ought 
to be better prepared to enter indus- 
try and to adjust themselves to the 
social life around them. They need 
skill in order that they may make 
a living, but they need sufficient 
knowledge of the history of the 
world and the intellectual achieve- 
ments of mankind to give them the 
power of orienting themselves to 
life. They must have both vision 
and skill, neither of which can be 


given intensively in the time allot- 
ted to junior college, but each of 
which can be given with sufficient 
scope to enable students to earn a 
living and to adjust themselves to 
the progress of the world. The 
vision or academic courses should 
be general, not foundational; inspi- 
rational, not critical; and, as far 
as possible, each one of them should 
give a bird’s-eye view of the entire 
field which it attempts to cover. To 
be successful they must obviously 
differ from the lower-division foun- 
dation courses of the university. 
Their proper development is one of 
the greatest problems facing the 
junior college instructors. Neither 
specialists nor pedagogical skim- 
mers can prepare these courses. 
Broad-minded, broadly learned, and 
clear - thinking teachers must be 
found, teachers who not only un- 
derstand the complex life of the day 
but who have a general compre- 
hension of the accumulated knowl- 
edge of the ages. The skill courses 
must give salable skill; they must 
be intensive and adjusted to the in- 
dustrial life of the community or to 
those particular fields in which the 
youth of the community will find 
their greatest industrial openings. 
They must be practical, not theo- 
retical. They must be accurate and 
comprehensive, adjusted to actual 
conditions, and motivated by an ex- 
pectancy of industrial achievement 
and success. The pupil, when grad- 
uated, should be able to do some- 
thing and to do it in a worth-while 
way, and in addition to orient him- 
self to life problems. 

To be successful and able to at- 
tract and hold students, a junior 
college must be a vital educational 
unit. It must contain within itself 
the functions which tradition has 
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established as belonging to the col- 
lege. Otherwise, young men and 
women will not be satistied with it 
and will not feel that it has given 
them what they desire. Its life, as 
far as possible, must be obviously 
college life. College life is distinc- 
tive and has not come to be what it 
is simply by chance. It is the ful- 
fillment of the inherent urge of 
young men and women of college 
age. Its outstanding features are 
conspicuous and traditional. The 
junior college should, in every way 
it can, develop the college atmos- 
phere, leaving out as far as possible 
the features which have not proved 
cultural and advantageous. Since 
the junior college is starting de 
novo, it will be able to eliminate 
excesses and to foster successes. 


FOUR-CLASS SYSTEM AT LOS ANGELES 


Higher education in the United 
States has from the beginning or- 
ganized itself on a four-epoch basis 
—freshman, sophomore, junior, sen- 
ior—-and the traditions of each of 
these epochs have been firmly estab- 
lished and are integral parts of our 
scheme of higher education. No one 
feels that he has been graduated 
from college unless he has been 
through each of these epochs. These 
epochs vary in length from seven to 
ten months, since there is no uni- 
form or determined length to the 
American college year. In order to 
retain this epochal sequence and not 
to encroach upon the prerogative of 
- the four-year college, the students of 
Los Angeles Junior College decided 
to call their first semester Alpha; 
second, Beta; third, Gamma; and 
fourth, Delta. This has given a col- 
legiate completeness to the course 
which it would not otherwise have 


had, and essential collegiate tra- 
ditions are being conserved in the 
Junior College. It is also expected 
that at the end of the two-year 
course a degree or a title will be 
conferred at graduation, as was 
done for many years at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago upon completion 
of the junior college work. This 
title will probably be “Associate in 
Arts,” and it will be conferred upon 
all the graduates, irrespective of 
whether they have taken the certifi- 
cate or the semi-professional course, 


AS A TRANSITIONAL INSTITUTION 


Although the junior college must 
apparently fill two distinct fields, 
the certificate and semi - profes- 
sional, yet it ought to be possible 
to pass from one field into the other. 
This is easy enough from the cer- 
tificate to the semi-professional, but 
from the semi-professional to the 
certificate the transition must be 
carefully guarded. The semi-pro- 
fessional students who, while in the 
junior college, show university abil- 
ity and a desire to secure university 
training ought to be able to make 
up their deficiency and pass on to 
the university. The junior college, 
however, should never allow itself 
to become an academic hospital 
wherein intellectual convalescents 
are encouraged to try the univer- 
sity. This policy will undermine the 
morale of the semi - professional 
work and stultify the most essen- 
tial mission of the junior college. 

The university is primarily de- 
signed for a certain type of mind 
and the semi-professional work of 
the junior college for another type. 
Neither type can justly be said to 
be superior to the other. The world 
must have both and each should 
have training in a way best fitted 
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for itself. The highest honors and 
emoluments have been and are be- 
ing awarded to members of each 
type. Many of those who have been 
of greatest service to humanity have 
been non-academically minded. 
This truth needs to be especially 
urged at the present time upon the 
high-school graduates and particu- 
larly upon those who are in the 
semi - professional courses of the 
junior college. It should be brought, 
perhaps, most of all to parents, 
many of whom think that the only 
way their children will ever be able 
to attain success is for them to ac- 
quire an academic degree. 


INDUSTRIAL NEEDS OF LOS ANGELES 


In accordance with the above- 
expressed conceptions of the func- 
tion of the junior college, the Board 
of Education of Los Angeles has had 
a survey made of the industrial 
openings in the city which offer op- 
portunities for the young men and 
women of the junior college level. 
Many conferences have been held 
with employers and committees of 
employers, and members of the 
Junior College faculty have fre- 
quently met to determine what jun- 
ior college courses could be estab- 
lished which would be of most serv- 
ice to the young men and women 
who desire to enter any of these 
particular fields of employment. As 
a result of these conferences and of 
a survey of the apparent educa- 
tional needs of the young men and 
women of Los Angeles, sixteen semi- 
professional courses have been es- 
tablished. There has not as yet 
been sufficient time to try out ade- 
quately any of the courses, since 
the college is only in its second 
year. Since, however, there was an 
attendance of 1,132 semi - profes- 


sional students when college closed 
in June 1930, these courses seem to 
be making a strong appeal to the 
young men and women of the city 
who are not academically minded 
and who do not desire to spend four 
years in college, but who feel the 
need of adjustment beyond that 
which could be given by the high 
schools. It is felt that the Junior 
College is being of real service to 
these young men and women and 
that they, themselves, appreciate 
very highly this service. These six- 
teen semi-professional courses are 
enumerated below with the hope 
that they may be of some suggestive 
value for other workers. 


Art.—The art course includes appre- 
ciation, history, free- hand drawing, 
art structure, graphic art, advertising, 
crafts, stage craft, wood-block cutting 
and printing, figure drawing and 
painting. The emphasis is placed on 
productive art work. 


Banking.—The banks of Los Ange- 
les have about four hundred positions 
open each year for young men who 
wish to enter banking. Representa- 
tives from the leading banking insti- 
tutions of the city have planned with 
the Junior College a two-year curricu- 
lum which will train young men to 
fill these positions. Recommended 
graduates from this course should find 
opportunities for promotion much 
sooner than untrained men. 


Civic Health.—The doctors and den- 
tists of the city and county have co- 
operated with the Junior College in 
planning this curriculum which is de- 
signed tc train medical and dental 
office assistants. In the final semester 
specialists in the fields of medicine 
and dentistry will give the applied 
work. This curriculum is unique and 
offers a splendid opportunity to young 
women interested in this type of serv- 
ice. 
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Drama.—This curriculum provides 
an opportunity for self-expression not 
only in acting but also in play writing 
and directing—a foundation course in- 
cluding all phases of play production. 

Electrical Technology.—One year of 
general electricity is followed by a 
year of special work which will fit 
young men for positions with elec- 
trical corporations and telephone com- 
panies or in various industrial fields 
where a practical knowledge of sound, 
light, and electricity can be success- 
fully utilized. 

Engineering. —In aéronautics, in 

civil and mechanical engineering, 
there are many positions that require 
a high degree of technical knowledge 
and skill and yet do not need extended 
university training. The necessary 
technical knowledge and skill can be 
secured in two-year curricula and the 
graduates will be equipped to fill 
worth-while positions in various en- 
gineering fields. 
* Music.—In this curriculum there is 
offered an opportunity to take ad- 
vanced work in both theoretical and 
applied music, which should lead to 
success in professional work. 


News paper.—tThis curriculum is de- 
signed to give practical training in the 
work of community publications, com- 
bining the academic and mechanical 
instruction necessary to prepare stu- 
dents for positions with all types of 
local and suburban news sheets, trade 
journals, weekly and _ semi - weekly 
newspapers, shopping guides, adver- 
tising circulars, etc. 

Nursing.—Several leading hospitals 
of Los Angeles have expressed ap- 
proval of this curriculum which in- 
cludes the theoretical work required 
of all nurses. The hospitals will send 
their students to the Junior College 
for this course, giving in the hospitals 
only the practical work. 

Recreational Leadership. — There 
are many attractive positions in Los 
Angeles city and county recreational 


centers and in the playgrounds of sur- 
rounding towns. Both young men and 
women are needed to fill these posi- 
tions. The curriculum prepares stu- 
dents for this fast-growing field. 

Registrars’ Assistants. — Heretofore 
there has been no place other than the 
job itself where registrars’ assistants 
and school secretaries could be ade- 
quately trained. Graduates of this cur- 
riculum with the skill courses re- 
quired, the laboratory work in the reg. 
istrar’s office, and the academic back- 
ground should be many times more 
valuable to their employers than those 
trained in the old way. 

Secretarial.— There are many fine 
secretarial positions open to. those 
whose equipment consists of some- 
thing more than a knowledge of ste- 
nography and typewriting. Skill in 
these subjects added to a fundamental 
knowledge of English, business eco- 
nomics, business organization, and 
secretarial practice should fit gradu- 
ates of this curriculum for those bet- 
ter positions. 

General Business.—Graduates of this 
curriculum should be able to make 
good as accountants, or in the selling, 
advertising, or investment  depart- 
ments of large concerns, or as mana- 
gers of business enterprises. 


Social Arts.—This is a new type of 
curriculum intended for girls only. It 
acquaints the girl with the fine arts, 
gives her a conception of the histori- 
cal value of many of our social insti- 
tutions and customs, and makes her a 
more useful and worth-while member 
of society, and one who is better able 
to adjust herself to modern conditions. 





CORRECTION OF COEFFICIENTS 


Harold D. Griffin, dean of Crescent 
College, Eureka Springs, Arkansas, is 
author of an article, ““Nomograms for 
Correcting Simple and Multiple Corre- 
lation Coefficients,” which was printed 
in the Journal of the American Statis- 
tical Association for September 1930. 
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Junior College Growth and Organization 
JEREMIAH B. LILLARD* 


The material herewith presented TABULAR SUMMARY 
is an answer to questions asked the 
writer time and again regarding the The table that follows shows in 


management of a public junior col- condensed form the growth of the 
lege. It is a brief record of the institution from 1922 to 1930 in- 
growth of one institution, Sacra-  clusive. 

mento Junior College, and the duties Obviously during the year 1922- 
of the several officers who are re- 23 the dean was responsible for the 


TABLE I 


TABULAR SUMMARY OF GROWTH OF SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
1922-23 to 1929-30 


Average 
— Daily Gradu- Fac- Budget Remarks 
tudents ates ulty 
Attendance 

1922-23 ....... 198 187 22 10 $ 50,944 One dean and one librarian 

BOBB-BA ncccccs 227 232 40 15 78,466 President added; dean became 
dean of women 

OS ere 402 324 54 22 97,255 One clerk added 

1925-26 ..:.. 516 331 85 30 121,850 Acting dean of extra-curricu- 
lar activities added. Registrar 
appointed 

eee 727 578 130 41 161,037 Dean of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities officially appointed. 
Dean of men, assistant regis- 
trar, and assistant librarian 

: appointed 

1927-28 ....... 1,050 824 186 47 198,674 No additions 

1928-29 ....... 1,378 1,175 254 57 239,702 Second assistant librarian, 
secretary, and comptroller 
added 

1929-30 ....... 1,449 1,229 308 70 290,313 Dean of instruction, second 


assistant registrar, second and 
third clerks added. Appara- 
tus, storeroom, and other non- 
teaching help provided in the 
laboratories, library, and 
gymnasium 


* The extra-hour (adult-extension) students varying from 300 to 1,000 per year are omitted. 


sponsible for its administrative and administrative and service func- 
service functions at the present’ tions, including all clerical work, 
time. exclusive of those of the librarian. 
eels a And, in each succeeding year, these 
resiaent, sacramento Junior Uoliege, °E saege 
Sacramento, California; president, Ameri- several responsibilities were allo 


can Association of Junior Colleges, 1929- cated to other employees as they 
30. were added to the staff. 
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The table above also shows that, 
as compared with previous years, 
the enrollment in 1929-30 indicates 
that the growth of the institution 
has apparently reached a plateau. 
It is therefore highly probable that 
the administrative set-up that fol- 
lows will not be greatly modified, 
except in minor detail, for some 
time to come. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 


The president.— The president 
stands next to the superintendent 
of schools and is responsible to him 
by and large for the administration 
of the college. Internally the presi- 
dent is responsible in general for 
all the activities of the institution, 
and in addition he is responsible 
directly for the following: relation- 
ships with other segments of the 
school system, contacts with the 
community, college publicity, enter- 
taining campus visitors, nominating 
instructors, determining teachers’ 
salary status under the schedule, 
conducting faculty meetings, recom- 
mending students for graduation, 
recommending students to colleges 
and universities, the administration 
of student discipline, maintaining 
the physical plant, the preparation 
and administration of the budget, 
the use and administration of the 
plant, supplies and equipment, 
planning for future expansion, in- 
ternal finance, and official corre- 
spondence. The ranking dean is 
designated as acting president dur- 
ing the president’s absence. 

President’s cabinet.—The presi- 
dent’s cabinet is composed of the 
president, the deans, registrar, 
comptroller, and librarian. Ad- 
ministrative and other problems 
may be referred to the cabinet by 


the president or presented by any 
member for its consideration and 
recommendation as occasion de- 
mands. 

Student activities—The dean of 
extra-curricular activities is also 
chairman of the social studies di- 
vision. He is responsible for ath- 
letic policies, as chairman of the 
athletic committee, student organi- 
zation, sponsors committee, student 
body organizations, student publi- 
cations, public performances of stu- 
dents (including dances, games, en- 
tertainments, and trips), and the 
college calendar. 

Instruction.— The dean of in- 
struction is also chairman of the 
natural science division. He is re- 
sponsible for all the instructional 
activities of the institution, includ- 
ing classroom teaching and super- 
vision of instruction, which com- 
prise improvement of teachers in 
service, use of tests and measure- 
ments, differentiation of classes and 
subjects, conferences with groups 
and individuals regarding curricu- 
lum and instruction, classroom visi- 
tation, curriculum and courses of 
study, selection of textbooks, library 
service, instructional supplies and 
equipment, experiments to improve 
teaching, making of class schedules, 
assignment of classrooms, and mak- 
ing of the college catalogue. 

Student personnel.— This divi- 
sion consists of the student person- 
nel committee composed of the dean 
of men, chairman; the dean of 
women; and the president, ex of- 
ficio. This committee is responsible 
for admission and placement of 
students, physical, mental, and ap- 
titude examinations, counseling, 
student personnel records and re- 
ports, keeping in touch with par- 
ents, work of student counselors, 
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and checking students’ scholastic 


standing. 
Dean of women.— The dean of 


women is also chairman of the Eng- 
lish and foreign-language division; 
head of women’s physical educa- 
tion, public speaking, and dramatic 
art; and court of appeal for all 
women students’ problems. 

Dean of men.—The dean of men 
is chairman of the fine arts division, 
and court of appeal for all men 
students’ problems. 


SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Student records and reports. — 
The registrar is responsible for fil- 
ing and classification of all student 
records and reports, including tran- 
scripts received, grades received, 
transcripts sent to other institu- 
tions, reports on the above, such 
other information as the adminis- 
tration may require, and super- 
vision of employees in the regis- 
trar’s office. 

Internal finance.—The comptrol- 
ler is responsible for the keeping of 
an accurate record of receipts and 
expenditures of all student body 
funds, the receipt and transmissal 
to the superintendent of all funds 
collected and belonging to the jun- 
ior college district, and the manage- 
ment of the cafeteria and the stu- 
dent bookstore. 

As indicated above, each dean is 
chairman of one of the following 
divisions: natural science, social 
studies, languages, and fine arts. 
This plan, as contrasted with the 
one that operates with official heads 
of departments, is apparently giv- 
ing excellent results. It centralizes 
practically all executive and similar 
functions and leaves the instructor 
practically free for his main duty, 


that of teaching. Abundant clerical 
assistance is also provided to relieve 
the instructor of as much of the rou- 
tine as possible. This is especially 
desirable in an institution that re- 
gards the “reader system” as per- 
nicious. Apparently disproportion- 
ate library service is provided, but 
this service reduces teacher routine. 
Moreover, the college authorities be- 
lieve the library to be the most im- 
portant laboratory in the institu- 
tion. 





JUNIOR COLLEGES IN 
WASHINGTON 


Revival of the movement to establish 
a system of state-aid junior colleges in 
Washington, which was stopped by 
the veto of Governor Hartley follow- 
ing adjournment of the 1929 Legisla- 
ture, has been voted by a special com- 
mittee of the Washington Education 
Association. This committee, headed 
by E. J. McNamara, superintendent of 
city schools, Longview, conferred in 
Seattle and decided to draft a junior 
college bill for submission to the 1931 
Legislature and to seek to overcome 
objections raised by the Governor. 

Washington has three junior col- 
leges, located at Centralia, Mount Ver- 
non, and Yakima, but they are without 
standing in the state educational sys- 
tem. All three are supported by tuition 
fees. 

Features of the proposed bill are: 
state recognition of junior colleges, 
authority of college districts to levy 
local taxes, limiting of college districts 
to areas having 2,000 high-school stu- 
dents and 35,000 or more inhabitants 
and at least $20,000,000 of assessable 
property, and confining of college dis- 
tricts to a drawing radius of fifty miles 
in which there would be no competing 
college.—Seattle Daily Times. 














Student Interest in Junior Colleges 


WILLIAM MARTIN PROCTOR* 


The region in the neighborhood 
of the San Francisco Bay would 
seem to be well supplied with insti- 
tutions of four-year or standard 
college and university rank. There 
is the University of California, at 
Berkeley; Stanford University, at 
Palo Alto; Mills College in Oak- 
land; a state teachers’ college at 
San Jose, and another at San Fran- 
cisco; in addition to several Catholic 
colleges and universities, for men 
and women :students. Likewise, 
there are two public and four 
private junior colleges in the same 
area. 

With all the above-mentioned 
facilities for securing an education 
beyond the high school, it might ap- 
pear on the surface that there 
would be no active demand for addi- 
tional institutions of junior college 
rank. It was, therefore, with a view 
to finding out whether any con- 
siderable number of high-school 
graduates were interested in junior 
college opportunities in their own 
districts that the following data 
were gathered. To this end the high 
and low seniors, i.e., those expect- 
ing to graduate in February and 
June, 1930, in the Alameda, Berk- 
eley, Oakland, and San Francisco 
high schools, were asked to fill out 
an inquiry blank. All of the high- 
school principals concerned gave 
full co-operation and 5,071 blanks 
were filled out and returned to the 
writer. This represented about 85 


* Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 


per cent of the members of the low- 
and high-senior classes in this 
group of high schools. The returns 
may thus be said to be fairly repre- 
sentative of the educational plans 
and interests of the high-school 
seniors who participated in the 
study by answering the questions 
asked. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANS OF SENIORS 


Table I is a presentation of the 
data as it relates to the educational 
plans of these high-school seniors 
under two different situations: first, 
they were asked to indicate their 
plans with respect to attending or 
not attending some college under 
existing circumstances, i.e., with no 
public junior colleges in their re- 
spective districts; second, they were 
asked to state what their educa- 
tional plans would be in case there 
were public junior colleges avail- 
able in their respective districts. 

In answer to the first proposition, 
i.e., college intentions under exist- 
ing conditions, 1,857, or 36.6 per 
cent, of the seniors stated that they 
were going to some standard col- 
lege, university, teachers’ college, 
or junior college; 2,345, or 46.2 per 
cent, were uncertain, for one reason 
and another; and 879 did not an- 
swer, presumably because they had 
no expectation of going to college 
upon graduation from high school. 
Of those who were uncertain, the 
reason “ineligible,” i.e., not suffi- 
ciently high scholarship, or not the 
right combination of subjects, was 
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TABLE I 


SHOWING EDUCATIONAL PLANS, INCLUDING JUNIOR COLLEGE INTERESTS, OF OVER 
5,000 H1GH-SCHOOL SENIORS OF THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
REGION, 1929-30 


Total number answePing............ececececes 


San 
Alameda Berkeley Oakland Francisco Total 


cseeen 249 713 2,077 2,032 5,071 














Number intending to go to college................... 110 394 542 811 1,857 
Number uncertain, with reasons therefor: 
SS PCCP re Terry, Tree TTT eT Tee Tee TT Tee Teer er 39 61 307 314 721 
We GUND oo nc keh ccedicnceesecseensconsesnceen 20 26 153 213 412 
I I, og on 004650 464b0OCd RERUN KERR OR REA 97 218 203 694 1,212 
gs kl eat le i a ees 156 305 663 1,221 2,345 
Institutions named by those intending to go to college: 
University of Califormia .......ccccscccccccccccccee 81 299 185 426 991 
ea TD 6:44:64. 00 4440008 0000000000000000% 5 10 11 134 160 
San Francisco Teachers College.........ccccccsccees 5 13 6 68 92 
ge a ee ee 0 4 15 0 19 
i, es ee Gr 6. 66 604600600 sk keneseeense 3 10 0 194 207 
Marin Junior College........ccccccscccccccccccccece 1 19 0 43 63 
Gite SMASH COMMIS. coo cc ccsccccccsccccscccccceces 5 18 178 26 227 
Other California schools and colleges............... 31 38 51 182 322 
Colleges outside of Califormia...................... 9 14 5 45 73 
re ere Pre ee ee re ee re 140 445 451 1,118 2,154 
Number who would attend junior college, if one or- 
ganized in local district: 
ere eee re ee ee ere 86 191 459 975 1,311 
ee O_O, nis bc bee EKER Rk KOEN SERENE ROeeEOS 34 95 409 660 1,198 
— SPCC CTC ET TET YT Cee eT ee Te CTT TT eT CTT Tere 120 286 868 1,235 2,509 
rere 115 348 789 691 1,943 


checked by 721 students; “too ex- 
pensive” was checked by 412 stu- 
dents; and a combination of other 
reasons by 1,212 students. 

Those who responded that they 
planned to go to college were asked 
to indicate the specific institution 
which they planned to enter. A few 
who had answered “uncertain” as 
to college attendance checked a 
specific institution which they 
planned to enter “if they found it 
possible to go.” This brings the 
total answering to 2,154, as against 
1,857 who were sure of going to 
college soon after graduation. The 
interesting items in this section of 
the table have to do with the num- 
ber who checked some existing jun- 


ior college as the institution of their 
choice. Of the 2,154 checking a 
specific institution of collegiate or 
junior college rank, 497, or 23 per 
cent, checked junior colleges. This 
is significant of the interest and ap- 
peal now centering around junior 
college attendance. Take San Fran- 
cisco as an example. More than two 
hundred of its young people are 
now attending junior colleges in 
near-by districts. According to 
Table I, there are 263 more who 
expect to attend these junior col- 
leges during 1930-31. This means 
that San Francisco will soon be pay- 
ing to San Mateo, Marin, and other 
junior college districts a sum for 
tuition approximating $100,000 per 
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year. In Oakland, although specific 
junior colleges were not mentioned, 
there were 178 high-school seniors 
who expressed their definite desire 
to attend junior colleges. Even in 
Berkeley, the seat of the University 
of California, 47 students, or 10.6 
per cent of those mentioning spe- 
cific institutions, indicated their in- 
tention to attend existing junior 
colleges. This showing of the jun- 
ior college’s drawing power is quite 
significant, especially when time 
necessary for commuting, cost of 
transportation, and other items of 
expense involved in attending a 
junior college outside of the stu- 
dent’s own district are taken into 
account. 


IF JUNIOR COLLEGES WERE 
ESTABLISHED 


The section of Table I which pre- 
sents the data with regard to the 
change in educational plans that 
would take place, provided junior 
colleges could be established in 
each of the cities under discussion, 
illustrates in a striking manner the 
educational appeal of additional 
facilities on the junior college level. 
When asked whether they would 
attend a junior college, provided 
one should be established in their 
own district, 2,509 of the seniors 
said they would attend such an in- 
stitution for one or two years. This 
represents 49.4 per cent of the 5,- 
071 who filled out the inquiry 
blank. — 

It was found, upon re-checking 
the replies to the question blank, 
that practically all of those who 
had said in answer to the question 
regarding college attendance under 
existing conditions that they in- 
tended to go to a junior college 
during 1930-31 also indicated that 


they would attend a local junior 
college, if one should be established. 
In the case of those who stated that 
they planned to attend a standard 
four-year college, such as the Uni- 
versity of California, Stanford, 
Mills, or a teachers’ college, about 
60.0 per cent indicated that they 
would not attend a junior college, 
even if made available in their own 
city. The presumption is tenable, 
therefore, that the 2,500 seniors 
who indicated that they would at- 
tend a junior college if one were 
available in their own district were 
made up approximately as follows: 
500 of those who had originally 
Stated that they would attend a 
junior college outside of their dis- 
trict; about 500 from among those 
who had said they would attend a 
standard four-year college; and 
about 1,500 from among those who 
had said either that they were un- 
certain whether they could go to 
any kind of college, or that they had 
no expectation of being able to at- 
tend college at all. 

The difference that the establish- 
ment of junior colleges in the cities 
of Alameda, Berkeley, Oakland, and 
San Francisco would make to the 
high-school seniors of those cities 
may be stated thus: Under existing 
conditions, without junior colleges 
in any of the above-named cities, 
1,857 of the seniors expected to at- 
tend college, or about 36.6 per cent 
of the 5,071 answering the ques- 
tions. If junior colleges were es- 
tablished, about 2,500 would attend 
the local junior colleges, and about 
1,000 additional would still plan to 
attend four-year standard colleges. 
That is to say, about 3,500 out of 
the 5,071, or approximately 70.0 
per cent of the high-school seniors, 
would have had college opportuni- 
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ties, whereas under existing condi- 
tions less than 40.0 per cent will be 
able to have such privileges. Is it 
not a fair question to ask whether 
the cities of the Bay region can af- 
ford to permit a situation to exist 
which denies education beyond high 
school to so large a percentage of 
their high-school graduates? 


TYPES OF COURSES DESIRED 


Table II gives an idea of the types 
of courses which would be desired 
by those who indicated their desire 
to attend local junior colleges. Each 
senior in this group was asked to 
check first, second, and_ third 
choices, on a long list of possible 
courses that might be offered. Also 
_ they were asked to add other courses 
~ not in the mimeographed list. The 
frequencies indicated in the table 
represent the combined choices and 
reflect prevailing trends of interest 
on the part of those who would like 


to attend junior colleges in their lo- 
cal districts. It appears that academ- 
ic courses, when general and pre- 
professional are combined, would be 
most in demand. The next group 
of courses, in order of popularity, 
is the business and commercial 
group, followed with diminishing 
demand by aviation, music, art, 
agriculture and forestry, home eco- 
nomics, nursing, teaching, and navi- 
gation. Courses with fewer than 
100 first, second, and third choices 
combined were mechanics and me- 
chanical drawing, optometry, archi- 
tecture and drafting, library work, 
pharmacy, radio, and printing. 


*“SEMI-PROFESSIONAL” COURSES 
WANTED 


The chief item to note in connec- 
tion with these subject interests of 
the high-school seniors of the Bay 
region who would like to have local 
junior colleges to attend is this: 


TABLE II 


TYPES OF COURSES DESIRED BY PROSPECTIVE JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
IN THE BAy REGION 


Course Desired 


Academic courses (general).............e.ee0-:. 
Academic courses (pre-professional).......... 
Commercial and business courses............. 
Aviation and aéro-engineering................. 


Music 


Navigation 
Journalism 


Optometry 
Library work 


Pharmacy 
Radio 


EE Saal aate ara te se a aa 
Forestry and agriculture.............cccccccces 
he dbhhdeebaeeende 
Nurses and dental assistants................. 
Teaching and education courses............... 


Mechanics and mechanical drawing............ 
Architecture and drafting.................eee. 


* 
Frequencies (1st, 2d, 3d choices combined) 
San 

Alameda Berkeley Oakland Francisco Total 
seaieean 34 123 301 506 964 
err 37 73 267 568 945 
errr er 70 142 445 1,102 1,759 
< ebiewaia 20 61 127 256 464 
jnaweee 19 39 105 176 339 
eer rr 16 44 95 136 291 
sale eae he 6 38 88 105 237 
hie 12 32 48 132 224 
Pe 7 17 36 138 198 
he 4 7 139 32 182 
‘innnes 9 11 59 92 171 
veer Ts 0 6 110 24 140 
ener 2 8 10 64 84 
cakaeians 0 4 16 13 33 
comeed 3 5 0 14 22 
errr 2 6 0 3 11 
inns 1 1 0 9 11 
Micon 0 1 0 10 11 
Pare 0 2 0 3. 5 
ionees 242 620 1,846 3,383 6,091 
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the subjects in which they express 
interest are for the most part sub- 
jects that are not offered in the 
four-year standard colleges of that 
section, with the possibie exception 
of the San Jose Teachers College, 
which has a district junior college 
within its organization. Another 
item to notice is that these subject 
interests, except the academic and 
pre-professional, are largely in what 
might be termed the semi-profes- 
sional zone. Many of the rural jun- 
ior colleges complain that their stu- 
dents are not interested in “termi- 
nal” or “semi-professional” courses 
but insist on flocking into the 
straight academic courses. The ex- 
perience of the Los Angeles Junior 
College does not bear out such a 
claim. It would appear from the 
Bay region data that semi-pro- 
fessional and “terminal” courses 
would receive about 70.0 per cent 
of the student attention, if such 
courses were available. The further 
experience of standard colleges in 
Los Angeles is also significant. 
When the attendance at the Los 
Angeles Junior College approached 
the 2,000 mark during the first year, 
it was thought that the attendance 
at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles would show 
a corresponding drop. This was not 
the case, however. While there was 
a Slight falling off in the freshman 
classes of both institutions, the in- 
creased upper division attendance 
more than offset the loss at the 
lower end, and total enrollment was 
larger in both cases. 

The experience of Los Angeles 
and the data gathered from Bay 
region seniors would seem to indi- 
cate very strongly that there is a 
level of educational ser’ice which 


the junior college can occupy, and 
which is not now occupied, at least 
in metropolitan areas, by existing 
institutions. It is also clear that the 
Bay region needs several junior col- 
leges to meet this evident demand, 
How it is going to secure them 
is not a part of this discussion. 
The data here presented, however, 
should be of value to the school ad- 
ministrators of the several cities, 
as indicating the probable demand, 
and hence the approximate size of 
the junior college student body for 
which preparation in the way of 
faculty and buildings would have 
to be made in each local situation, 
It also provides suggestions as to 
the types of courses that should be 
offered, if and when such junior 
colleges are established. Where 
such an educational need exists, 
backed up by such an expressed de- 
sire for the creation of new institu- 
tions to meet the need, it is almost 
certain that sooner or later such 
institutions will be established. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


At the annual convention of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Speech at Chicago in December an 
address is to be given by J. Richard 
Bietry of the Western State Teach- 
ers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
entitled “Is the Junior College a 
Menace to Speech Education?” In 
preparation for his address Mr. 
Bietry is planning to make a survey 
of speech work offered in represen- 
tative junior colleges throughout 
the country. This will be the first 
time that the junior college has 
been recognized on a program of 
this organization. 
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The Emphasis in the Small Junior College 


F. S. HAYDEN* 


The question confronting us be- 
fore we know where to place the 
emphasis in the small junior col- 
lege is this: “What is the function 
of the junior college? What really 
are its aims?” In a land that now 
has more college students than 
there were high-school students a 
quarter of a century ago, a college 
education is no longer a luxury of 
the rich. It is fast becoming a 
necessity, and the vast sums of 
money spent on our youth, both in 
high school and in college, force us 
to face this question of aims in all 
seriousness. 

Over ten years ago a Committee 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion stated the cardinal aims of sec- 
ondary education in these words: 
“Education in a democracy, both 
within and without the_ school, 
should develop in each individual 
the knowledge, interests, ideals, 
habits, and powers whereby he will 
find his place and use that place to 
Shape both himself and _ society 
towards ever nobler aims.” Dr. 
Briggs of Columbia University in a 
briefer definition has said that the 
schools should take up the things 
which children would naturally do 
in life and teach them to do these 
things a little better than they 
otherwise would. John Dewey said, 
“School ought to represent the 
Home at its best.” Many similar 
quotations could be given if space 
permitted. 


"Principal, Citrus Union High School 
and Junior College, Azusa, California. 


SHALL WE APE THE UNIVERSITY ? 


There has been a tendency for 
the junior colleges to depart along 
the line of two different tangents, 
some taking one path, some the 
other, and each being alike in that, 
if pushed to the extreme, they seem 
to argue a better accomplishment 
for the large junior college with a 
rich assessed valuation. One is the 
tendency to ape the university: to 
offer identical courses, even using 
the same catalogue numbers; to 
establish laboratories and libraries 
as extensive as many smaller col- 
leges and universities have built up 
for their upper-division and even 
for graduate work. To follow this 
tangent out into space is to depart 
absolutely from the aim of the 
founders of the junior college. Why 
not have the courage of our convic- 
tions, and, like the builders of new 
junior high-school curriculums, 
Shake off the domination of the edu- 
cational unit above, and build better 
than they have been able to do, 
owing to the cake of traditional- 
ism? 

If the junior college can fall into 
the hands of brave-hearted, broad- 
minded administrators; if it can 
secure teachers inspired with this 
new vision of education and with 
the courage of their convictions, 
perhaps we can capture some of the 
outposts of traditional education. 
To do this, expensive technical lab- 
oratories are not required; the re- 
search library is in part supplanted 
by the laboratory and library of 
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community co-operative _ living. 
Subjects are not traditionally sa- 
cred, and personality of the teacher 
counts for more than degrees, al- 
though one may well have both. 


SHALL WE BE A TRADE SCHOOL? 


The other tangent which carries 
us in the opposite extreme is to look 
upon the junior college as a trade 
school, an outlet wholly for voca- 
tional training. Let it give general 
training for life’s vocations, but not 
training in specific skills. Ford and 
other great manufacturers tell us 
that only 15 per cent of the in- 
dustrial workers today need to be 
skilled workers. The other 85 per 
cent perform simple operations on 
machines which they can learn in 
a few hours. What these workers 
need is a sane philosophy of life, a 
knowledge of how to use leisure 
time, right attitudes and habits, 
ability to orient themselves to new 
situations. It is a rather generally 
known fact in the field of secondary 
education that manual arts and 
home economics departments are 
not enrolling as large a percentage 
of students as formerly. A study 
over a five-year period in Chaffey 
Junior College, made by Walter A. 
Hall, the vice-principal, revealed 
the fact that during that period 
only 1.6 per cent of the work cov- 
ered by junior college students was 
taken in the manual arts depart- 
ment and only 2.7 per cent in the 
home economics department. Dr. 
Weersing of the University of 
Southern California says, “What 
the farmer needs today is not a 
technical knowledge of how to raise 
better crops, but a knowledge of 
how to work with his fellow-men 
in co-operative marketing and other 
community enterprises.” Again 


then, if technical skill is not what 
the student needs betier to equip 
him for life, our junior colleges 
need not be highly expensive, cen- 
tralized institutions placed beyond 
the reach of many of our boys and 
girls because of dormitory and 
other away-from-home expenses. 

One of the most deplorable steps 
in junior college legislation in Cali- 
fornia was Senate Bill No. 599, of 
1929, which raised the assessed- 
valuation requirement for junior 
college districts from $10,000,000 
to $25,000,000. Dr. Eells of Stan- 
ford University in School and So- 
ciety, July 13, 1929, characterizes 
the move as “a sad blow at educa- 
tional progress in the junior col- 
lege field.” It stands in the way of 
the natural reorganization now go- 
ing on in the field of secondary edu- 
cation, and will prevent many a 
young man and woman from re- 
ceiving: the benefits of a junior col- 
lege education. Many of the junior 
college districts now in existence 
could not have been organized 
under this law, and presumably 
this law implies that most of the 
junior college departments of high 
schools thus far organized are a 
mistake. 


STRENGTHEN SOCIAL VALUES 


Where shall we place the em- 
phasis in the small junior college? 
The writer would strengthen the 
part of the curriculum that has so- 
cial value. To this end he would 
minimize foreign languages and 
technical mathematics, and would 
emphasize the social sciences. He 
would humanize the sciences, in- 
spirationalize English literature, and 
make English composition and pub- 
lic speaking a medium for the ex- 
pression of clear, logical thinking. 
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At Citrus Junior College we have 
tried to follow this plan so far as 


- yniversity requirements will per- 


mit. In courses of strictly diploma 
type the junior college, of course, 
has great freedom in developing or 
modifying subject content. The 
majority of students, however, shy 
clear of a course that will not count 
for college entrance. The Univer- 
sity of California, however, has 
been quite liberal in accepting gen- 
eral courses so long as the student 
meets the junior certificate require- 
ments. Courses offered at Citrus 
Junior College in money and bank- 
ing, advertising, marketing, sales- 
manship, and business organization 
and statistics, for instance, have 
received full credit. The difficulty 
is that the certificate requirements 
tie up practically from thirty-six to 
forty-two hours out of the sixty- 
four hours required for the lower 
division. From the inevitable lan- 
guage requirement there seems to 
be no escape, but many of the other 
courses can be humanized. 

When the University of the City 
of Toledo, under Dr. Stowe’s leader- 
ship, was modernizing its courses, 
it sent out an open letter, which 
said in part: 

The freshman and sophomore years 
of our college of liberal arts have been 
reorganized into a junior ‘college. 
While each member of the faculty is a 
specialist in his subject, every pro- 
fessor in the junior college is primarily 
interested in his students. As a spe- 
clalist he is able to select those phases 
of his subject which will be of the 
greatest value to them. The aim of 
each professor is to help his students 
and not to stuff them with subject-mat- 
ter of little or no value to them. 


This is rather a sad commentary 
on the liberal arts college, but if 
it carries more or less_ truth, 


the junior college, in the process 
of organization, should certainly 
strengthen courses in the direction 
of life values. 

At Citrus Junior College the 
writer happens to teach the courses 
in psychology and_ philosophy. 
Every effort is made to connect 
these courses with life problems. 
All related articles in good current 
magazines are reported on by stu- 
dents in class. A bulletin board for 
clippings is kept in the room. Brief 
debates and discussions on current 
psychological and _ philosophical 
problems are carried on in class. 
Some of the recent problems which 
have been up for discussion are: 
“Relation of Health to Mind,” “Im- 
migration,” “Value of Attitudes in 
Life,” “Race Problem,” “Relation 
of Climate to Intelligence,” etc. 
Two semesters of psychology are 
alternated with two of philosophy 
every other year, combining fresh- 
men and sophomores, thus giving 
us classes of from fifty to sixty stu- 
dents in this department, four to 
five times the size of our language 
and mathematics classes. This 
gives the inspiration that comes 
from the medium-sized class and 
at the same time insures a reason- 
able teaching cost per student. 

In our present English courses at 
Citrus Junior College we also feel 
that emphasis is being placed on 
practical values. In our composi- 
tion and public speaking classes 
students are trained to think logi- 
cally and to express themselves in 
clear, forceful English. The second- 
year composition students carry on, 
aS a project in connection with 
their work, the management and 
publication of our college paper, 
Citric Acid. English 56A-B, which 
is elective, gives students oppor- 
tunity to read, discuss, and ap- 
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preciate the best of our literature. 
In public speaking practically all 
students take part in actual pro- 
grams and debates. 

Our orientation course plans to 
help students find themselves in the 
complex society of today. This is 
followed by a course in civic prob- 
lems which deals with college citi- 
zenship as well as world citizen- 
ship. Our modern history course is 
modern in more ways than in name. 
In economics we take up the most 
important economic problems from 
the point of view of the individual, 
the family, and the community. 

In the field of sciences we have 
tried to hold in mind that first they 
are interpretive courses, and sec- 
ondly preparatory courses. Of 
course, the pre-medical student 
inust learn laboratory methods, but 
he will certainly get a better per- 
spective of the doctor’s work if he 
is early brought face to face with 
some problems in individual health 
and community hygiene. In physics 
and chemistry we also use, to some 
extent, the project method and 
keep in touch with community 
problems and with the rapid ad- 
vancement of science as it is re- 
corded from week to week in scien- 
tific literature. 

In mathematics we are contem- 
plating a general course which will 
be of value to the average student. 
The engineer will still need his 
technical mathematics. 

In some schools, instead of such 
values from the study of languages 
as a knowledge of foreign nations 
and better international relation- 
ships being claimed, such courses as 
“Foreign Life Studies” are being 
introduced. Some language de- 
partments have undertaken these 
courses with sincere professional 


interest, while others have viewed 
them as sugar-coated pills brought 
over from the social science depart- 
ment. 


STRESS VOCATIONAL STUDIES LESS 


We have said that only 15 per 
cent of our industrial jobs required 
skilled workers today; that what 
the farmer needed was ability to 
co-operate with his fellow-men and 
manage his business rather than a 
knowledge of how to raise better 
products. Of course, we would not 
do away with vocational studies, 
but in the light of our present 
knowledge and in the light of stu- 
dent trends the writer would not 
build up expensive shops and lab- 
oratories for training in_ special 
studies. We believe the student 
should be taught to work with his 
hands as well as his head, but he 
should also know how to orientate 
himself and how to get along with 
his fellow-men. Insiead of cen- 
tralizing this work in a few expen- 
Sive institutions, let us use the 
splendid shops and_ laboratories 
which we already have in our high 
schools, add the broadening junior 
college courses to the expanding 
high school, and make the junior 
college serve the masses rather than 
the elect few. 

Last June the manager of one 
of our rock crushers came to our 
offices to secure a junior college 
man for the summer. He expressed 
preference for a man who knew 
some bookkeeping and typing. We 
brought in one of our best typists, 
and after the young man had gone 
out the manager said: “Hang the 
typing; haven’t you someone with 
more personality, even though he 
is not so nimble on the typewriter?” 
We brought in a second applicant 
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with more plus qualities, and in 
five minutes he hired the young 
man. A number of our college men 
have secured places with the Stand- 
ard, Union, Shell, and other oil 
companies. Thus far we have had 
good reports from them. A short 
time ago the writer was talking to 
a young man from our college who 
had been promoted rapidiy with the 
Standard Oil Company. We asked 
him if he considered any of his jun- 
ior college work a waste of time. 
“Not at all,” he replied, “the junior 
college helped me to express my- 
self, to think, to meet people, and 
these qualities have been important 
factors in my promotion.” When 
asked to name subjects which were 
most valuable to him he mentioned 
public speaking, dramatics, Eng- 
lish, psychology, and sociology. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES AT CITRUS 


There is one other phase of stu- 
dent interest which we emphasize 
at Citrus Junior College, namely, 
student activities. We believe in 
the activity school, and our little 
junior college of 125 students is one 
large family. Once every six weeks 
we treat ourselves to a free family 
banquet in the cafeteria. This is 
financed out of student funds and 
managed by the young people of 
the college. We enter men’s athletic 
teams in every sport where interest 
warrants; our women take part in 
college play days. With the help 
of our music and dramatic depart- 
ments we make fine community 
contacts. Debating is also a live 
issue, with many practice as well 
as league debates. Practically 75 
per cent of our students take part 
in one or another of our student 
organizations as an officer, man- 
ager, committeeman, or _ active 


member. This again would not be 
possible in the large junior college. 
In a complex age such as this, we 
believe there is no finer training for 
life than to be an active citizen in 
a junior democracy. 

The aim of the small junior col- 
lege, therefore, should be to help 
the youth of today to work out a 
sane philosophy of life; to help 
them properly to use their leisure 
time; to help them to form right 
attitudes and habits; and to help 
them to make proper adjustments 
in a complex age. 

To this end boys and girls should 
be taught, and not subjects; em- 
phasis should be placed on life 
values in our curriculum, and 
teachers of vision and inspiration 
should be sought for. We would 
mimimize foreign languages and 
technical mathematics for the aver- 
age student. We would emphasize 
the social sciences, humanize the 
natural sciences, make the English 
language a medium for clear, logi- 
cal thinking, and inspirationalize 
English literature. We would teach 
students to work with their hands 
as well as their minds, but would 
not attempt to train for highly 
technical skills. We would give 
them, preferably, ability to work 
with their fellow-men and to ad- 
just themselves to new situations. 

These aims are so valuable that 
they should be spread as widely as 
possible in our secondary field. Not 
all high schools should attempt a 
junior college, but the financial re- 
strictions should not be placed so 
high as to block the natural reor- 


‘ganization of secondary education 


and deprive our youth of the train- 
ing for democracy that can be re- 
ceived in the small junior college 
not too far removed from the home 
and the community. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF FIRST JUNIOR 
COLLEGE IN CALIFORNIA! 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA, May, 1910 


To High School Principals and Stu- 
dents: 


The Board of Education of the 
City of Fresno School District has 
authorized the establishment of a 
two years’ postgraduate or “junior 
college” course in connection with 
the high school, as provided for in 
Section 1750 of the Political Code. 
Work in this department will begin 
at the opening of the regular term of 
school, September 12. Capable in- 
structors will be provided, as well 
as ample equipment in the way of 
library, laboratories, shops, etc. 
Special attention will be given to 
agriculture and other industrial 
subjects. Courses will be arranged 
to fit university standards, as well 
as the more immediate demands of 
practical life. 

While the prime object of insti- 
tuting and carrying on this work is 
to meet the needs of our own stu- 
dents, yet there has been such inter- 
est manifest from other near-by 
high schools as to justify the board 
in planning such an institution as 
will command the attention and 
meet the requirements of the entire 
San Joaquin Valley. As the expense 
of conducting this department will 


1Letter from C. L. McLane, Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Fresno, California, 
in an article, “The Fresno Junior College,” 
The California Weekly (July 15, 1910), II, 


539-40. (This publication was discontin-_ 


ued in November, 1910.) 


necessarily be somewhat heavy, and 
as Fresno cannot afford to carry this 
expense for the entire valley, it has 
been deemed necessary to fix a tui- 
tion fee of $40.00 per year, payable 
in advance, or $5.00 per month, 
upon all outside students. This fee 
will hardly pay a_ proportional 
amount of the entire cost of main- 
tenance, but will about meet the ad- 
ditional expense thus entailed by 
reason of such outside attendance. 

It will be the aim of this depart- 
ment to look after students in their 
interests and activities outside the 
regular school work, so that they 
may have all the advantages, so far 
as practicable, that are afforded by 
other institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

Agricultural Course.—In order to 
plan wisely in organizing the first 
year’s work it will be necessary to 
ascertain the approximate number 
of students who will attend, and the 
lines of work they expect to pursue. 
It is therefore urged upon those who 
wish to take up this advanced work 
for the coming year that they fill 
out the regular application blank, 
underscoring such subjects listed as 
they wish to pursue, and file it with 
the superintendent at once. The uni- 
versity authorities have promised 
the use of the Kearney Farm, near 
Fresno, for such agricultural work 


as the school may need. This farm .. 


of 5,000 acres is in a high state of © 
cultivation, and is equipped with 
almost everything needed for prac- 
tical work in every line and phase 
of agricultural experimentation and 
demonstration. It is the purpose of 
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our school department to give much 
emphasis to this phase of education. 
No other section in the West is so 
vitally interested in such work, and 
no other high school so favored in 
the possibilities for carrying on 
practical, scientific farming. 
Normal Course.—It has been pro- 
posed by one of the foremost edu- 
cators in the state that it might be 
well to include a normal course in 
our plans, until such time as the 
legislature might see fit to establish 
a regular normal school in this sec- 
tion of the state. Our city school 
system would certainly afford ade- 
quate means for the practical train- 
ing of student-teachers; and no 
doubt the State Board of Education 
would be willing to give due recogni- 
tion to such work. Steps will be 
taken at once looking toward the 
establishment of such a course, and 
obtaining from the state board their 
attitude toward it. Should there be 
a large number of students desiring 
to take a normal course, it might be 
undertaken at once, and the very 
fact of such interest being manifest 
would aid us in getting a fully 
equipped normal at an early date. 





MINNESOTA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DEANS 


A meeting of the Minnesota Jun- 
ior College Deans Association was 
held Friday, October 31, in the Ad- 
ministration Building of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The principal 
feature was a discussion of college 
aptitude tests in junior college work, 
which was led by Dean John B. 
Johnston of the University of Minne- 
sota. Other questions announced 
for discussion included, “Shall we 
conduct a survey of the work of 
junior college graduates at the Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota?” and “Is it 
desirable to construct uniform 
achievement tests of junior college 
work?” R. W. Goddard, Rochester 
Junior College, is president of the 
Association, and Royal R. Shum- 
way, University of Minnesota, is 
secretary. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual autumn meeting of 
the Southern California Junior Col- 
lege Association was held at the 
Long Beach Junior College on Satur- 
day, November 1, 1930. Departmen- 
tal meetings occupied the morning 
time from 9:00 to 10:45, followed 
by a general session, a luncheon 
meeting, and election of officers. 





ENGLISH TEACHERS HAVE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE SECTION 


The National Council of Teachers 
of English at the annual meeting in 
Cleveland at Thanksgiving time will 
consider “a curriculum vertically 
integrated to develop the tastes and 
powers useful in after life.” Ses- 


_sions will begin on Thanksgiving 


afternoon with reports of several 
committees, followed in the evening 
by three addresses on the apprecia- 
tion of literature. 

In conformity with the theme of 
the convention, the address of the 
president, Miss Ruth Mary Weeks, 
of Kansas City, will be on “Educat- 
ing the Whole Child.” There will be 
section meetings on oral English, 
written composition, reading, gram- 
mar, adapting to ability, junior col- 
lege, teachers’ colleges, junior and 
senior high schools, student activi- 
ties. 
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BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


The outstanding contribution of 
California to the junior college 
movement has been the develop- 
ment of district junior colleges un- 
der the law of 1921. It is expected 
that many of those attending the 
national convention at Berkeley, 
November 18-20, will want to visit 
several of the prominent institu- 
tions of this type. Accordingly this 
department this month is devoted 
largely to statements from most 
of these district junior colleges 
which suggest some of their dis- 
tinctive features and extend invi- 
tations from their executive officers 
for the convention delegates to visit 
them. 


SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE 


From the very beginning, the Sac- 
ramento Junior College has been 
committed to the principle that it 
should have a campus large enough 
for future expansion; that its per- 
manent buildings should be appro- 
priate and artistic, but that at the 
same time its inside uses must dom- 
inate its outside appearance; that, 
while every provision should be 
made to insure the happiness and 
comfort of teachers, the needs of 
students must at all times be held 
paramount; and that whatever 
standardization it may accept, its 
first responsibility must be to the 
community that supports it. 

Visitors will see in operation a 
life-counseling system under the 
direction of the dean of men and 
the dean of women, aided by spe- 


cial counselors; they will see ade- 
quate provision for extra-curricular 
activities under a dean of college ac- 
tivities, assisted by sponsors; they 
will see a functioning scheme for 
the improvement of instruction by 
a dean of instruction, supported by 
all the teachers in the institution; 
they will see machinery for han- 
dling student funds under the guid- 
ance, but not the domination, of a 
comptroller; they will see a library 
well manned, despite the fact that 
at present it is operating in some- 
what crowded quarters; and they 
will see a plan for student record- 
keeping, with adequate help to do 
the work effectively. 

Anyone desiring to inspect an in- 
stitution where there is no restraint 
due to rules and regulations, where, 
in a very real sense, students man- 
age their own affairs, and where 
discipline problems are practically 
unknown may find the Sacramento 
Junior College worth visiting. 

J. B. LILLARD 
President 


CHAFFEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, ONTARIO 


We shall be glad to have members 
of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges visit our institution. 
The Chaffey Junior College was es- 
tablished in 1916 and has been 
growing steadily since that time. 
There are at present more than 500 
students enrolled from’ twenty- 
seven different high-school districts. 
There are about thirty-five more 
men than women in the college. In 
addition to regular courses similar 
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to those offered by the lower divi- 
sion departments of colleges and 
universities, there are offered termi- 
nal or occupational courses to fit 
young men and women for occupa- 
tional life when they graduate from 
the junior college. These courses 
provide one or two years of train- 
ing for positions in agriculture, 
commerce, home-making, mechanic 
arts, and music. The junior college 
offers also afternoon and evening 
courses for adults and during the 
past year had more than 1,800 reg- 
istered in these courses. 

Since the beginning, the college 
courses have been offered in a group 
of six major buildings owned by 
the high school. However, a sepa- 
rate academic building is under con- 
struction, and the college students 
will be grouped on a separate cam- 
pus within a few months. The de- 
partment of agriculture of the Chaf- 
fey Junior College operates 88 acres 
of orchards for experimental pur- 
poses; these orchards are used con- 
stantly to aid students in their 
study of the problems involved in 
farming. The department of music 
gives Six annual concerts to the pub- 
lic through the medium of the Chaf- 
fey Little Symphony Orchestra. 
The institution offers short courses 
each year in scout leadership train- 
ing for both men and women, and 
thus gives training to more than 150 
scout leaders and to the leaders of 
girls’ organizations. More than five 
hundred teachers were enrolled last 
year in an institute course. 

The working ideal of the Chaffey 
Junior College has centered around 
five fundamental conceptions of the 
place of the junior college in the 
community: (1) It is a transition 
school encouraging students to ad- 
vance into higher levels of citizen- 
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ship; (2) it is a collegiate institu- 
tion offering two years of college 
work for those who wish to com- 
plete university course; (3) it is a 
preparatory school aiming to “sal- 
vage” non-recommended high - 
schoo! graduates for either univer- 
sity or occupational life; (4) it is 
a terminal school, aiming to give the 
last finishing touch to the school 
education that many will receive; 
(9) it is a supplemental school, pro- 
viding for adults what the schools 
they attended failed to afford. 
Let us know when you can come 
and we shall be glad to receive you. 
MERTON E. HILL 
Principal 


SANTA ROSA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Santa Rosa Junior College is 
located at Santa Rosa about fifty 
miles north of San Francisco on the 
Redwood Highway, and may be eas- 
ily reached by private car, bus, or 
train. The bus and train service is 
almost continuous day and night. 

Established September 1918, the 
Junior College grew rapidly and in 
March 1927 was changed by an elec- 
tion to the district type of junior 
college. The boundaries of the dis- 
trict were co-terminous with the 
high-school district until July 1929, 
at which time an adjoining high- 
school district (Analy) was an- 
nexed. 

This change necessitated the elec- 
tion of a new board of trustees. 
Immediately after their election, in 
March 1930, the new board outlined 
a plan of development. The Santa 
Rosa Chamber of Commerce and the 
city of Santa Rosa donated free of 
charge a beautiful forty-acre cam- 
pus located on the Redwood High- 
way just outside the city limits. An 
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architect and landscape architect 
have been selected. The first unit 
of the seventeen to complete the 
building program will be ready for 
occupancy March 1, 1930. Building 
will be carried on over a period of 
ten years at a cost of approximately 
$750,000. A campus in the early 
stages of development, with 
sketches of the completed plant by 
the architects and landscape archi- 
tects, might prove interesting to 
many. 

The students are indeed fortunate 
to have the opportunity of carrying 
on their educational work in this 
historic section. Such places as the 
homes of Luther Burbank and Jack 
London, the Valley of the Moon, 
historic Sonoma where the Bear 
Flag was raised over the California 
Republic June 14, 1846, Mission San 
Francisco de Solano, founded in 
1823, the petrified forest, the Gey- 
sers, Fort Ross, built by the Rus- 
sians in 1811, and the Old Adobe 
headquarters of General Vallejo, 
built in 1834, are at our very door. 
We believe that we are, at this 
time, entering a new era of develop- 
ment. 

FLoyp P. BAILEY 
Dean 


SAN JOSE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Faculty and students of the San 
Jose District Junior College are de- 
lighted to welcome to California the 
annual convention of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. San 
Jose is located at the southern ex- 
tremity of San Francisco Bay, fifty 
miles from San Francisco or Berke- 
ley. Visitors will be welcomed at 
any time. 

At San Jose, the point of most in- 
terest perhaps to visitors is the col- 


lege organization. The San Jose 
District Junior College is combined 
with the San Jose State Teachers 
College, making an organization of 
about 2,000 students with a faculty 
of 125. Students who plan to be- 
come teachers are enrolled in the 
Teachers College, and students with 
other objectives are enrolled in the 
Junior College. 

At the present time a Serious at- 
tempt is being made to develop jun- 
ior college technical courses. This 
year for the first time two-year pro- 
grams are being offered for laundry 
work, for general engineering, and 
for police service. Some work is be- 
ing done in the field of photography, 
and a start has been made in hotel 
service. Departments of commerce, 
music, and art are offering two-year 
technical courses in their special 
fields. While many of the new pro- 
grams are not yet well under way, 
the technique used may be of in- 
terest. 

T. W. MACQUARRIE 
President 


CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC 


Association members who wish to 
see the typical junior colleges of 
California will undoubtedly visit 
one or more of the large district in- 
stitutions of which the state is 
justly proud. Should any among 
them, however, be interested in ter- 
minal courses in engineering, he is 
cordially invited to visit a compara- 
tively small and comparatively new 
institution, the Junior College Di- 
vision of the State Polytechnic at 
San Luis Obispo. 

Students who manifest aptitude 
and desire for university work take 
transfer courses. The great major- 
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ity, however, take terminal courses 
of a semi-professional nature in aér- 
onautics, electrical, civil, and me- 
chanical engineering, and _ archi- 
tectural and mechanical drafting. 
These courses are Closely prescribed 
and include a strong foundation of 
mathematics and science as well as 
theoretical and practical training 
in the subjects peculiar to each 
course. 

Graduates in electrical engineer- 
ing are employed by the Westing- 
house Corporation, the Victor X- 
Ray Company, the General Electric 
Company, and many public service 
corporations. The course in aero- 
nautics trains, not engineers, but 
skilled workmen who have suffi- 
cient theoretical knowledge to ad- 


-vanece in their particulay line of 


work. Three planes have been built 
for commercial use, and a number 
of wrecked planes and damaged en- 
gines restored to service. 

The student body is drawn from 
all quarters of California. Only 
high-school graduates are admitted. 
The blight of social disfavor of the 
so-called “vocational” courses finds 
no room in an institution when en- 
rolled in these courses are the lead- 
ers of the student body. Perhaps 
because their educational objectives 
are nearer, to those who work with 
them these students seem more ear- 
nest, more purposeful, than do those 
in institutions of the purely aca- 
demic type. 

San Luis Obispo is an old mission 
town, of nine thousand population. 
It is on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way and El Camino Real about half- 
way between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


MARGARET H. CHASE 
Dean 
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SAN MATEO JUNIOR COLLEGE 


It is with pleasure that I extend 
an invitation to the members of the 
convention to visit the San Mateo 
District Junior College at such time 
as they may be able. The particular 
items of interest are as follows: 
curricula in commerce and engi- 
neering; area served; growth; and 
equipment of laboratories and class- 
rooms. | 

The faculty of the Junior College 
will attempt during the week of the 
convention to have special displays 
and activities arranged for the bene- 
fit of the members of the convention. 
There will be no effort on their part, 
however, to display other than just 
the actual work of the institution. 

Delegates who visit the physical 
plant will have to bear in mind that 
it was built in 1910 for high-school 
purposes. It has been adapted as 
well as possible with the funds 
available for junior college pur- 
poses. The faculty will indeed be 
very much pleased to entertain 
many visitors during that week. 


ROBERT J. HOPKINS, Dean 


GLENDALE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Glendale Junior College 
opened for the first time in Septem- 
ber 1927, with a total enrollment for 
the year of 139 students. The col- 
lege has now started its fourth year 
with an enrollment of 587 and un- 
doubtedly this will pass the 700 
mark before registration for the sec- 
ond semester closes. 

During the first two years the col- 
lege occupied a wing of the Glendale 
Union High School. However, be- 
ginning with September 1929, the 
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college has occupied separate build- 
ings on its own campus. 

The first object of the college in 
establishing its curricula has been 
to serve the youth of the community 
in the best possible manner. The 


regular prescribed courses leading 


to the Junior Certificate and upper 
division work have been _ estab- 


lished, as well as certain prepara- 


tory courses leading to dentistry, 
medicine, law, pharmacy, com- 
merce, architecture, journalism, 
teaching, engineering, and nursing. 

Greater stress has been placed 
on the semi - professional courses. 
Strong one- and two-year courses 
have been established in commerce, 
industry, secretarial training, ac- 
counting, banking, merchandising, 
and allied subjects. Specialized 
training for doctors’ and dentists’ 
office help is a new feature this year. 
In keeping with this training, the 
college is developing a placement 
bureau and endeavors to place stu- 
dents who are capable and efficient. 
This is meeting with considerable 
success. 

Glendale is an aviation center and 
a comprehensive course in ground 
aviation is given. The class made a 
complete plane last year. This fall 
a course in problems of commercial 
aviation has been added. Proximity 
to airports and manufacturers of 
planes and engines is making it pos- 
sible to train young men for the avi- 
ation industry. 

Certain courses in social arts, in 
which women make practical stud- 
ies of the problems of the American 
home, have been added. These 
courses do not endeavor to take up 
formalized household arts and sci- 
ence, but only the practical prob- 
lems which the individual women 
wish to study, such as dress, arts 
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and crafts, cooking and serving, en- 
tertaining, decorating, furnishing. 

From time to time single courses 
are added for those students who 
wish only one or two years of col- 
lege work and then expect to go out 
into business and industry. 


C. A. NELSON, Dean 


LOS ANGELES JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Junior college representatives 
who are planning to attend the na- 
tional convention in Berkeley are 
cordially invited to come or return 
by way of Los Angeles and visit the 
Los Angeles Junior College. 

We have a two-year junior college 
with a student body of over 2,500 
and a faculty of 110. It is situated 
on a fine campus, formerly the prop- 
erty of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, and most conven- 
iently located near the geographical 
center of the city. The buildings are 
adequate and the equipment good. 

In our Certificate curricula we 
are duplicating practically all the 
courses given in the first two years 
at the University of California. Our 
semi-professional curricula’ em- 
brace sixteen carefully worked out 
courses which are intended to give 
sufficient skill to enable the gradu- 
ates to adjust themselves to the pro- 
ductive life of the community and 
also to give them a general view of 
human relationships and develop- 
ments. These courses are appar- 
ently making a strong appeal to the 
voung men and women of the com- 
munity, as the mortality has been 
exceptionally small, and a_ large 
number of students are anxious to 
secure the diploma of graduation 
from the Junior College. 


WILLIAM H. SNYDER 
Director 
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COMPTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The junior college executives at- 
tending the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, in November 1930, are ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to visit 
and inspect the only Union High 
School district in the state having 
in its charge nothing but the second- 
ary pupils in the district from the 
seventh grade through the four- 
teenth, inclusive. This district is 
beginning operation on the 6-4-4 
plan of organization. Five new 
junior high school plants, fully 
equipped and completed, were 
opened in September 1930. These 
are to be four-year institutions with 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
grades. Several of these plants rep- 
resent investments of more than 
$200,000 each. Each one is situated 
in one of the elementary districts 
making up the Union High School 
district, and these together with 
the junior college serve a popula- 
tion in the metropolitan area of Los 
Angeles County of about 50,000 
people. 

The total enrollment of the sec- 
ondary system is about 3,400 stu- 
dents with about 2,200 in the junior 
high schools and 1,200 in the junior 
college. New departures are being 
made in curriculum building in the 
lower four, or the junior high 
schools, and a new curriculum is 
under way for the upper four, or 
the junior college. Those who are 
interested primarily in secondary 
education and in a district dealing 
only with secondary education from 
the seventh grade through junior 
college are especially welcome to 
our institution. 


OQ. S. THOMPSON 
District Superintendent 
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LONG BEACH JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Long Beach Junior College 
is very happy to extend a gracious 
invitation to all delegates to the con- 
vention of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges to stop off and 
visit this college. Long Beach Jun- 
ior College was established four 
vears ago by vote of the electorate 
in the Long Beach City High School 
District. It opened its doors in the 
fall of 1926 with an enrollment of 
some five hundred students. Since 
that time it has grown until it has 
a student body, including night 
school students, of well in excess of 
twelve hundred. 

The junior college is housed in 
the new Woodrow Wilson High 
School building, one of the most 
modern secondary plants that is to 
be found in southern California. 
This school plant, on the .ompletion 
of the buildings now under con- 
struction, one of which is designed 
specifically for junior college pur- 
poses, will represent an expenditure 
of something in excess of two mil- 
lion dollars, and will be especially 
equipped to take care of both the 
high school and junior college. 
Upon the completion of our present 
building program, the campus will 
contain administration and class- 
room buildings, specifically de- 
signed for junior college purposes, 
and adequate means of taking care 
of special subjects in the field. 

The Long Beach Junior College is 
attempting to do the following 
things in junior college work. First, 
to give an adequate classification to 
students according to their ability 
to do collegiate work at the time of 
entrance. The classification of stu- 
dents is based upon their high- 
school record, and upon the record 
made in certain tests given to all 
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students who enter the junior col- 
lege. Second, the junior college 
maintains an advisory committee 
composed of fifteen members whose 
duty it is to counsel and advise 
students and see that they pursue 
a correct collegiate course. Third, 
it successfully maintains a night 
school, where the same standards 
of accomplishment are attained as 
in the day school. The college would 
be most happy to entertain any dele- 
gate who comes to our institution, 
and to have an opportunity to show 
what we are doing. 
J. L. LOUNSBURY 
Principal 


FULLERTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 


No one attending the convention 
of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges will be likely to termi- 
nate his visit, or call it complete, 
without having made a call at a 
number of the junior colleges of 
California. We may have something 
to offer you. We do have much to 
gain from having you visit us. 

Fullerton and the Fullerton Jun- 
ior College are located on the state 
highway, leading to San Diego, 
twenty-five miles south of the city 
of Los Angeles. We are offering 
courses in engineering, art, home 
economics, mathematics, social sci- 
ence, natural and physical sciences, 
languages, commerce, music, man- 
ual training, and English. In pre- 
engineering courses and in com- 
merce we are making a particular 
effort to meet university require- 
ments and community needs. 

We invite you to visit our classes, 
inspect our buildings and equip- 
ment. The Fullerton Junior College 
will have an open door and a cordial 
welcome whenever you come. 

L. E. PLUMMER, Principal 
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SANTA ANA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Santa Ana Junior College 
extends a hearty invitation to the 
Association delegates to visit an in- 
stitution located in the heart of the 
Valencia country, thirty-five miles 
south of Los Angeles on the way to 
San Diego. Organized in 1915 with 
25 students, it now enrolls over 700. 
There are orientation courses and 
curricula for the student who will 
finish his education in the junior 
college. A co-operative course in re- 
tail merchandising has been suc- 
cessfully worked out. Although lo- 
cated on the same campus as the 
senior high school, its work has 
been segregated as much as pos- 
sible. A modern gymnasium, an au- 
ditorium seating 1,550, the shops, 
and much of the science and other 
equipment are used by both institu- 
tions. Complete harmony prevails be- 
tween student bodies and faculties. 

D. K. HAMMOND, Principal 


RIVERSIDE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


One of the interesting depart- 
ments in connection with the River- 
side Junior College is the nurses’ 
training course. This is a co-opera- 
tive course conducted jointly by the 
junior college and the Riverside 
Community Hospital. It extends 
over a period of three years and 
leads to a Junior Certificate from 
the junior college and a Diploma of 
Nursing from the Community Hos- 
pital. Students who complete this 
work are prepared to take the state 
examination required of all hospital 
graduates before they can register 
as nurses. 

We shall be very happy to have 
members of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges visit us. 

A. G. PAuL, Director 
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Across the Secretary’s Desk 























ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


Final Announcements 
Time: November, 18-20, 1930 
Place: Berkeley, California 
Hotel Headquarters: The Claremont 

Rates, European plan, single room 
with bath, $2.50 to $3.00; double 
room with bath, $3.50 to $4.00. 
Write directly to the hotel for 
reservations. 

Railroad Rates: All-year tourist 
rates granted by all railroads. In- 
formation can be obtained from 
your local ticket agent. 

Meetings: All meetings are open to 
the public. Visitors are invited to 
attend. 

Proceedings: A full report of all 
papers and addresses will be 
printed in The Junior College 
Journal. 

Information: For further informa- 
tion write or telegraph, 


Doak S. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
PeABopy COLLEGE, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Everything is in readiness for the 
eleventh annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, No- 
vember, 18-20, 1930. President Lillard 
has prepared a program which prom- 
ises to be full of interest. There have 
already been numerous indications of 
intense interest in the discussions that 
have been scheduled. The program 
appears elsewhere in the Journal. 

The meeting is to be held in Berke- 
ley, California, instead of Del Monte, 
as was previously announced. Excel- 
lent hotel accommodations at reason- 
able rates are available in the head- 
quarters hotel, the Claremont. Berke- 


ley is situated only a few minutes’ ride 
from numerous points of special inter- 
est to the delegates. 

Delegates and visitors are advised to 
take advantage of the all-year tourist 
rates which are in effect on all the rail- 
roads. Circle tours can be arranged so 
that southern California may be in- 
cluded in the trip. This will afford 
opportunity to visit and study a num- 
ber of outstanding junior colleges. 

All meetings of the Association are 
open to any person who is interested 
in the discussions. 

The junior colleges of California are 
making a special effort to make this 
meeting a success. A preliminary check 
indicates that practically every one 
of them will be represented at the 
meeting. , 

Special attention is called to the 
luncheon meetings which have been 
arranged for both the public and the 
private junior college delegates. Dis- 
cussion of problems which apply par- 
ticularly to each of these groups are 
being scheduled. Dr. John W. Barton, 
president of Ward-Belmont School, of 
Nashville, Tennessee, is in charge of 
the private school group. Dr. William 
H. Snyder, director of the Junior Col- 
lege of Los Angeles, will preside over 
the public junior college group. Those 
who were at the Atlantic City meeting 
will recall that these were most inter- 
esting sessions but that there was not 
sufficient time. Arrangements have been 
made this year so that the discussions 
may be continued the second day in 
case the interest demands it. 

The final program is printed on 
pages 62 and 63. 

Room reservations should be sent di- 
rectly to the Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, 
California. The schedule of rates is 
printed above. 
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BOOK COLLECTIONS IN JUNIOR 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES! 


Recent discussions of the library re- 
quirements of junior colleges includ- 
ing the resolutions adopted by the Jun- 
ior College Section of the American 
Library Association (Los Angeles Con- 
ference, 1930) consistently confuse two 
very different things, i.e., the size and 
scope of a junior college library as de- 
termined by (1) the size of the student 
body, and (2) the size of the budget 
allowance for this purpose. 

The size of the student body of a 
junior college, or any other educational 
institution, is a factor in determining 
the proper size of its library only to 
this extent: if the enrollment for spe- 
cific courses is large, more duplicate 
copies of certain books will be re- 
quired. The fallacy is widespread 
among librarians and teachers that a 
small institution can get along with a 
small library and that a large institu- 
tion must have a large library. The 
principal factor in determining the size 
of any library is the purposes which 
the library must serve. In the case of 
a junior college library, consideration 
must be given to: (1) the curriculum; 
(2) the availability of other libraries to 
which staff and students may have con- 
venient access; (3) extra-curricular ac- 
tivities of staff and students for which 
library material may properly be sup- 
plied. 

After these factors have been given 
consideration the extent to which the 
determined needs can be met is of 
course dependent upon the funds pro- 


1 See article with same title by Miss Er- 
mine Stone in Junior College Journal (Oc- 
tober 1930), I, 28-33; and “Report of Jun- 
ior College Section of American Library 
Association” in the same issue, pp. 47-48. 


vided for the purpose in the college’s 
budget. The setting up of a per-student 
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allotment is not only unsound in prin. | 
cipal but may be detrimental to the de. | 


velopment of the library directly con. 
cerned and to other junior college 
libraries where such an _ established 
allotment is adopted as a yardstick. 

Aside from the desirabiiity of having 
a copy of a good Greek lexicon in 
every reference library, if a particular 
junior college offers Greek in its cur. 
riculum, a Greek lexicon must be pro. 
vided. Whether the enrollment for 
courses in Greek is as small as one stu- 
dent or as large as one hundred, the 
need for this particular reference book 
remains constant per student taking 
the subject. Examples of this kind may 
be cited almost indefinitely. 

The subject of book selection for 
junior college libraries is a part of that 
branch of library science known as 
book selection. The problem differs in 
detail but not in principle as it affects 
every library, whether it be a junior 
college library or the library of a uni- 
versity, a public library, or a private 
library. The purpose of a library de- 
termines its acquisition policy. Stand- 
ard lists are useful but should not be 
restrictive either upon the librarian or 
the teacher. 

The smallest junior college as well 
as the largest have the following li- 
brary needs in common: 

1. A good general reference collec: 
tion selected upon the basis of standard 
lists and the judgment of the librarian. 

2. Basic textbooks for each subject 
in the curriculum. 


3. Collateral works in each subject © 


of the curriculum selected by the teach- 
ing staff. 

4. Current subscriptions to the prin- 
cipal general periodicals and to such 
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special periodicals and to such peri- 
odicals as may be required by the 
teaching staff, together with an annual 
appropriation for binding those con- 
sidered of permanent value. 

The appropriation required to meet 
the library requirements in each junior 
college of a group having relatively 
uniform curricula will be the same 
whether the enrollment is twenty-five 
or three thousand, except that extra 
copies of a limited number of books 
will be needed in the larger institu- 
tions, and the replacement of lost and 
wornout books will be more expensive. 
The extent to which the requirement 
can be met in the case of a particular 
institution under these circumstances 
cannot be measured by the enrollment. 
Where the appropriation is too small 
the library will be inadequate, whether 
or not it is connected with a large or 
a small institution. 

It is unsound to suggest that a library 
of volumes is adequate for a col- 
lege with an enrollment of stu- 
dents. Such a statement given wide 
circulation misleads trustees, staff, and 
students. 

The adoption of the per-student basis 
for making appropriations for person- 
nel would seem to be as sound as any 
method which could be used. Here the 
enrollment is an important factor and 
may be accepted as controlling. 








NATHAN VAN PATTEN 
Director 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


LOS ANGELES CONFERENCE 


RESOLUTIONS TENTATIVELY ADOPTED BY JUNIOR 
COLLEGE REPRESENTATIVES, LOS ANGELES, 
JANUARY 31, 19390 


Be it Resolved that it is the unanimous 
sentiment of this Conference, that the jun- 
ior college is an integral part of the Cali- 
fornia state system of secondary schools, 
and that, as such it must be considered as 
a part of the common educational herit- 
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age of all California youth, and, be it 
further 


Resolved, that this Conference believes 
it to be essential in the meeting of the 
state’s obligation to its youth of second- 
ary school age, that an adequate policy 
be developed which will eventuate in the 
establishment of public junior colleges 
which shall be available to all of the sec- 
ondary school youth of the state, and, be 
it further 


Resolved, that the problem of junior 
college finance is an integral part of the 
whole problem of financing secondary edu- 
cation, and that the financing of secondary 
education must be closely integrated with 
the financing of elementary education, 
and, be it further 


Resolved, that the Conference believes 
that the whole problem of financing public 
education in California should be based 
upon an accepted philosophy of education 
predicated upon a definition of the pur- 
poses to be accomplished and a determina- 
tion of the functions to be performed by 
each of the three divisions of public educa- 
tion, namely: elementary, secondary, and 
higher education, and, be it further 


Resolved, that we accept the fundamen- 
tal premise that education is a state func- 
tion, and that in consequence the burden 
of the cost of education should be dis- 
tributed by an equitable system of taxa- 
tion upon some adequate measure of 
wealth, to the end that equality of educa- 
tional opportunity be assured every child, 
and, be it further 


Resolved, that this Conference fully be- 
lieves that the realization of the purposes 
of a state program of public education will 
be possible only as we are able to bring 
about a close co-ordination and integra- 
tion of the several educational units by 
means of a unification of control of the 
several levels of education in larger units 
of administration, and, be it further 


Resolved, that the present procedure for 
the establishment of junior college dis- 
tricts be revised to provide for a petition 
from the high-school boards of the pro- 
posed area requesting the state department 
to survey the situation and recommend to 
the state board, the latter to have power 
to approve or reject the petition, on recom- 
mendation of the department, an election 
to be held in the proposed district if ap- 
proval is given by the state board. 
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B. SmirH HopkINs, General Chemistry ing aids. There are directions for 
for Colleges. D.C. Heath & Company, study, questions and exercises, many 
Boston. 1930. 757 pages. references, illustrations, and _ topic 


' : ; headings. The references are to re- 
General Chemistr™ for Colleges is de- cently published sources, and comprise 


signed to supply a foundational course, many magazine articles. The form of 
It is an outgrowth of extensive experi- orerence to books is not uniform; in 
ence and study of the problems of ihe instances the date of publication 
chemistry and its teaching. It is built ;. given; in others it is not. There is 
upon the central idea that a ee snes lain eh om appendix. 
should be taught principles in such @ Freedom from typographical errors is 
way as to make it pomane oadender a genuine achievement. A table (p. 
apply them to new situations. A great : 
ely 269) should be reversed. 

deal of emphasis is placed upon the 
application of chemistry to daily life. 

The content is contained in thirty- 
eight chapters. The first deals briefly 


In rating this book, the reviewer in- 
dicates his conviction that it is a su- 
perior product. 


and quite inadequately with the his- Adaptability to local needs.... A- 
tory of chemistry; the second takes up SORE BIE o5 cc kcccsvewesen B 
“Modern Chemistry” in seven pages, NE 6 04-404504500es0e0R000 A 
of which one is given over to a chart, Arrangement and organization. B 
one to an outline, and two to exercises Mechanical make-up ......... A 


and references. There follow chapters 
on fundamental conceptions, the met- Harry C. BARBER, A Second Course in 


ric system, valence, and nomenclature; Algebra. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
while the remainder are confined to Boston. 1930. 505 pages. 

the usual topics such as sulfur, carbon, 

alkalies, etc. The author’s purpose to Evidence of the progress of the sci- 
present the practical is well realized. ence of education is clearly revealed 


There are many virtues in this last. in a new text in algebra. It provides 
There is, however, at least one danger. materials for a minimum =§ second 
The danger arises from the fact that it course which can be covered in a half 
is nearly impossible for one man to- year, and has in addition supplemen- 
know all that he needs to know to show tary materials which make possible 
the many applications of chemistry. the offering of a year’s course. The 
The result is that, even if he is critical author has submitted his text to a 
and painstaking, errors will creep in. thorough test and trial before pub- 
Consequently, one finds (p. 257) that lishing. 

“adding a small amount of sodium Part I covers 346 pages and consists 
iodide to table salt” gives “a safe and of thirteen chapters presented in a 
efficient means of preventing goiter.” new order. Quadratic equations, nu- 
One finds (p. 316) that under condi- merical trigonometry, logarithms, pro- 
tions of low humidity “the skin be-_— gressions, factoring and fractions, the 
comes dry, producing various dis- binomial theorem, a summarizing 
orders, and the mucous membrane’ chapter, and a chapter containing 
becomes parched and inflamed.” additional material cover the field. The 
The book is well supplied with teach- 150 pages in Part II are devoted to 
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exercises and tables. An exceptionally 
good index closes the book. 

The basis of the selection of the ex- 
ercises and problems is not given, but 
one observes a large number ap- 
parently drawn from life activities or 
representative of those activities. 
There is also an encouraging decrease 
in the type of exercise that asks for 
the length of a fish, the number of days 
it would take A and B to do a piece of 
work together, and the time it takes a 
boat to go downstream and return. 
The author likewise makes no claim 
that the study of the subject will de- 
velop the reasoning ability and add to 
the mental acuity of the students. 

Eight pointed suggestions on how to 
study introduce the book. A definite 
aim is given for each chapter, and the 
order grows not only out of the appli- 
cation of the fundamental principles, 
but out of the nature of the human or- 
ganism. Each chapter has an intro- 
duction designed to call into review 
what has preceded and to appeal to 
the curiosity and interests of the stu- 
dents. Practice and reviews are well 
provided for, and the need for an ex- 
ercise book is quite well served by the 
supplementary exercises, with the con- 
sequent economy and close connection 
with daily teaching and learning. On 
a five-point scale, the reviewer rates 
this text as follows: 


Adaptability to local needs.... B 
Co | ns B 
WD ck 45s ek eee en eeae ees B 
Arrangement and organization. A— 
Mechanical make-up ......... A 


This rating reveals that, in the review- 
er’s opinion, Mr. Barber’s book is su- 
perior. 


JOHN D. CookE and MiIprep C. 
STRUBLE, Essays. for the New Amer- 
ica. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York. 1930. 419 pages. 


This collection of essays of today 
represents a wide-range of topics de- 
signed for “sound courses of thought 
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and conduct, to present material that 
is fresh and stimulating, and to offer 
models for composition.” Thirty se- 
lections are included. Among the titles 
are “The Spirit of Japanese Poetry,” 
“In Praise of Izaak Walton,” “Is Prog- 
ress a Delusion?” “The Dangers of 
Modernism,” and Robert Andrews Mil- 
likan’s genteel gesture entitled “Sci- 
ence and Religion.” On the whole, the 
Slant is in the direction of the safe, 
sane, and conservative. 

Most of the essays are taken from 
the unimpeachable magazines: The 
Atlantic Monthly contributes six, Har- 
per’s seven, The Forum three. The 
Bookman, Scribner’s, Tennis, and 
World’s Work have one entry each. 
Ten are from books and authors’ pub- 
lications. Among the “talent” repre- 
sented is Earnest Elmo Calkins, cele- 
brated in the “Biographical Notes” as 
“senior partner of a prominent adver- 
tising firm”; Jack Black, “ex-criminal 
and essayist”; Will Durant, Harry Em- 
erson Fosdick, Herbert Hoover, Ber- 
trand Russell, Helen Wills, and James 
Harvey Robinson. There is none by 
Calvin Coolidge or Will Rogers. The 
essay by Miss Wills bears signs of her 
collaboration with that most essential 
of all magazine functionaries, the 
ubiquitous ghost writer. 

The book is intended for college 
students. The reviewer doubts if the 
compilers have been successful in 
meeting the interests of these young 
people. He believes that the adoption 
and application of a fairly broad list 
of criteria, of which appeal to fresh- 
man and sophomore interests and 
background was one, would have re- 
sulted in a more evenly graded and 
more closely unified body of materials. 
The compilers might also have ren- 
dered considerable service by utiliz- 
ing editorial right. They could (though 
it may be temerity to say it) have im- 
proved sentences, combined certain 
groups of sentences into real para- 
graphs, and eliminated much repe- 
titive summary, preview, and analysis. 
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They might also have made use of 
the stern application of a rigid formula 
of selection, and would doubtless have 
forced out entirely some essays now 
found in the collection. Unless some 
are intended to serve as models of 
what to avoid in composition, they 
should have been excluded on the 
ground of style and organization. The 
book again brings up the question 
raised in the September issue of this 
magazine as to why science has such 
a slight acquaintance with the field of 
letters. 

Nevertheless, Drs. Cooke and Struble 
are to be praised because they have 
offered essays which do not duplicate 
those to be found in “collections” from 
the time that proscriptive agencies 
commenced to fix “requirements” and 
determine what the adolescent should 
read. The book offers in convenient 
form much material interesting and 
worth while. 


Atonzo C. HALL and LEONARD B. Hur- 
LEY, Outlines of English Literature. 
D. C. Heath & Company, Boston. 
1930. 292 pages. 


This book is intended for students 
wanting a comprehensive syllabus of 
English literature, for graduate stu- 
dents engaged in reviewing for exam- 
inations, and for undergraduates tak- 
ing a survey course. It throws empha- 
sis upon the growing of the English 
language, the development of English 
traditions and institutions, movements 
in literature and thought, types of lit- 
erature, and great writers and their 
masterpieces. 

If one will remember that this is an 
outline, he will agree that the authors 
achieve their purposes remarkably 
well. Completeness, systematic or- 
ganization, and fidelity to the ortho- 
dox are characteristics. The distri- 
bution of emphasis is also representa- 
tive of ordinary instruction. Twelve 
pages are given to the forty-five years 
embraced in the modern period, eight- 
een pages to the forty years of Cava- 
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lier and Puritan (1620-60), and as 
many as thirty-six pages to the anath- 
ema of the modernist, the Victorian 
age of fifty-three years. 

In addition to providing a good out- 
line, there is a well-selected bibliog- 
raphy, and a very creditable index, 
The form of the outline is logical and 
consistent. From the point of view 
of vitalized teaching, however, the 
book does not appear promising. It 
offers little liveliness, but like all out- 
lines has a somewhat bleak and forbid- 
ding aspect. The comments of the au- 
thors do not offer any overwhelming 
appeal to curiosity or critical faculty, 
They do not seem calculated to lead 
one to be either a producer or a zeal- 
ous consumer of literature. The the- 
ory that the Shakespearian plays were 
written by the deer-stealer of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon has been accepted with- 
out question. 

The reviewer does not want to be 
misunderstood. He believes that a use- 
ful tool has been prepared for those 
who wish to teach the usual type of 
English literature in the usual, per- 
haps old-fashioned, way. He believes 
it will serve the purposes of the writ- 
ers. He does not credit it with origi- 
nality, nor with full accord with mod- 
ern and forward-looking ideas of 
method and content. He hopes that 
they do not contemplate a text from 
this outline. 

The writers are professors of Eng- 
lish in the North Carolina College for 
Women. This may explain why their 
work makes no marked departure 
from conventional grounds, as Dr. Ed- 
win J. Brown concluded that women’s 
colleges generally are the most con- 
servative higher educational institu- 
tions we have. 


WALTER C. EELLS, California Junior 
College Mental-Educational Survey. 
California State Printing Office, Sac- 
ramento. 1930. 61 pages. 


This little bulletin of the State De- 
partment of Education contains data 
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on over 11,000 students of 47 Califor- 
nia junior colleges. The study, costing 
approximately $5,000, was financed by 
the participating colleges, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, and the 
Council for Research in Social Sci- 
ences of Stanford University. Work 
commenced in the early spring of 1929 
and was completed a year later. 

The information collected com- 
prised much personal data on the stu- 
dents: age, course of study, nation- 
ality, amount of outside work being 
done, occupational preference, and ex- 


- pectation of further education. The 


registrar of each school furnished in- 
formation concerning the status of the 
student, his units upon entrance, his 
grade-point average, and similar mat- 
ter. These facts were supplemented 
by results of the Thurstone Psychologi- 
cal Examination and the Iowa High- 
School Content Examination. 

' The investigator found that the Cali- 
fornia group scores slightly lower on 
the Thurstone test than the entire group 
of colleges. California junior college 
students score slightly higher on the 
same test than freshmen in public col- 
leges and universities; slightly lower 
than private junior colleges. The 
scores on the Jowa examination are 
below the scores made by freshmen 
at the University of Iowa, but the dif- 
ferences are so slight as to be of no 
significance. 

Students in California high - school 
junior colleges ranked lower than stu- 
dents in district junior colleges both 
in ability and achievement. Scores on 
both tests increased at a nearly con- 
stant rate from the lowest class to the 
highest. No significant sex differences 
were revealed by the Thurstone test, 
but in the Iowa examination the mean 
scores showed large and significant 
differences in favor of the men in 
every group tested. Examining data 
on “certificate” students (those recom- 
mended to college) and “diploma” 
students (those not recommended) re- 
vealed that out of one hundred of each 
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group the best choice of one hundred 
on the basis of ability could be made 
by taking 63 of the ‘“‘certificate” stu- 
dents and 37 of the “diploma” stu- 
dents. This discovery plus the norms 
for students in California junior col- 
leges constitutes the most valuable 
contribution of the study. 

In addition, the study is an excellent 
model for others interested in the jun- 
ior college to follow. It is comprehen- 
Sive, accurate, critical. It arrives at 
definite generalizations —one of the 
true objectives of science. 





NEW PROBLEMS AND A NEW 
CURRICULUM! 

Another institution which is empha- 
sizing such studies as health, efficient 
consumption, and aesthetic apprecia- 
tion is Stephens College, a progressive 
junior college for women at Columbia, 
Missouri. A number of years ago un- 
der the auspices of this college Dr. W. 
W. Charters made a survey in which, 
for a specified time, some 150 married 
college graduates and 151 unmarried 
professional women kept detailed dia- 


“ries of all they did and all the prob- 


lems they had to solve. After all these 
diaries had been analyzed and the con- 
tents classified, the results were used 
as the basis for the curriculum for 
Stephens College. Many of us will 
watch with keen interest the spread- 
ing of the Stephens plan which is al- 
ready evident, and will be interested 
in learning whether a curriculum that 
is organized around physical and men- 
tal health; communication; aesthetic 
appreciation; social, economic, and 
political problems; morals and reli- 
gion; and efficient consumption will 
prove as successful generally as it is 
proving in a college which has a su- 
perior faculty and the experimental 
attitude toward educational problems 
that Stephens has. 


1 From an article, “New Problems and 
a New Curriculum,” by Clara M. Brown 
in Journal of American Association of 
University Women, January 1930. 
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KERSEY PROPOSES MODIFICATION 
OF CALIFORNIA JUNIOR 
COLLEGE LAWS 


The State Department of Educa- 
tion is going to ask the 1931 Legis- 
lature to amend present laws to 
make possible the establishing of 
more district junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia, Vierling Kersey, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, is 
quoted as stating in a recent Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch. 

“The time is coming soon when 
every high-school graduate will de- 
mand a junior college education,” 
Kersey declared. “Small communi- 
ties should have the same educa- 
tional opportunities as cities. Dis- 
trict junior colleges will save par- 
ents money in educating their chil- 
dren and will keep the children 
home when they complete their edu- 
cation,” he said. 

Proposed changes in laws govern- 
ing the establishment of district 
junior colleges are: 

1. To abolish the requirement 
that there must be an enrollment of 
200 pupils to open a district junior 
college, and allow the college to be 
established on recommendation of 
the State Department. 

2. To change the present require- 
ment that a junior college district 
must have an assessed valuation of 
$25,000,000. Many districts which 
could not meet this requirement are 
the places most in need of junior 
colleges, Kersey pointed out. 

3. To increase the amount of 
state financial aid to junior college 
districts. At present the state pays 
districts $100 per pupil. 

Kersey said the Department also 
would propose a change in the law 
governing junior college depart- 
ments of high schools, so they might 
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be established only on recommenda- 
tion of the State Department. 

During 1929-30, fifty-four per 
cent of the state’s high-school 
graduates entered junior colleges, 
figures compiled by Dr. Nicholas 
Ricciardi, chief of the division of 
city secondary schools, revealed, 
Enrollment in the sixteen district 
junior colleges totaled 20,461. 

In 1921-22 there were only two 
junior colleges, with a total enroll- 
ment of 2,259, which was 16 per 
cent of the total of high-school 
graduates. 

While 54 per cent of California’s 
high-school graduates attend junior 
colleges, only 30 per cent of those 
leaving high schools go to colleges 
or universities, Kersey said, in argu- 
ing for expansion of the system of 
junior colleges. 





CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS 


For a number of years the Office of 
Education at Washington, D.C., has 
published periodically a Record of 
Current Educational Publications, as 
one of its bibliographical aids to stu- 
dents and workers in the educational 
field. This publication has included 
as items carefully selected books, re- 
ports, and articles in educational peri- 
odicals, on a rapidly increasing list of 
topics. So voluminous’ have _ the 
sources become and so specialized the 
fields that it has been thought wise 
for the Office to ask the assistance of 
specialists in the various fields in or- 
der that each. major field in education 
shall be covéréd in the Record and 
that only the significant articles shall 
be listed. One of the fields to be cov- 
ered in this way is that of the junior 
college. The Record will appear not 
oftener than quarterly. The first issue 
under the new plan will cover the 
period from July 1930 to December 
1930, inclusive. 
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1637. 


1638. ALLISON, TEMPE E., “Field Notes: San _ 


1639. 


1640. 


1641. 


1642. 


1643. 


1644. 


ALLISON, TEMPE E., “Revealing the 
World,” Theatre and School (May 
1930), VIII, 11-12. 

Reports contents of lectures, recitals, 
and plays given during the year by the 
adult education division of the San 
Bernardino, California, Junior College. 


Bernardino Junior College,” Theatre 
and School (May 1930), VIII, 22-23. 


Report of a year’s work in dramatics. 


CASTLE, Drew W., “Terminal Engi- 
neering Courses in the Junior Col- 
lege,” Industrial Education Magazine 
(September 1930), XXXII, 77-79. 

States that 58 per cent of engineering 

aspirants would be better served were 
they to pursue a training designed to 
terminate at the end of two years. Re- 
ports work offered for this purvose in 
electrical engineering at Joliet Junior 
College, Illinois. 
CuHapwick, R. D., “The Financing 
of Inter-Junior College Athletics,” 
School Executives’ Magazine (Sep- 
tember 1930), L, 15-17, 42. Two 
figures. 

Based upon detailed reports from 28 
junior colleges located in eleven dif- 
ferent states. 

Cox, Emerson C., “Field Notes: Glen- 
dale Junior College,” Theatre and 
School (May 1930), VIII, 31. 


Report of a year’s work in dramatics. 


Goop, CarTeR V., “Stated Purposes 
of 404 Junior Colleges,” Journal of 
Educational Research (September 
1930), XXII, 160. 

Brief review of D. S. Campbell’s doc- 
toral dissertation (q.v.), No. 1614. 
GoopMAN, ARTHUR K., [Abstract], 
Teachers’ Journal and_ Abstract 
(September 1930), V, 345-46. 

Abstract of article by J. V. Hanna, 

‘Student Retention in Junior Colleges,” 
in Journal of Educational Research 
(q.v.), No. 1646. 
GREENLEAF, WALTER J., “Financial 
Support of Colleges,” Journal of 
Higher Education (May 1930), I, 
254-60. Four tables. 


A study of 1,217 higher institutions 


1645. 


1646. 


1647. 


1648. 


1649. 


1650. 
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in the United States, including 114 pub- 
lic junior colleges and 134 private ones. 


HaGGarp, W. W., “Some Experimen- 
tation in the Joliet, Illinois, Town- 
ship High School and Junior Col- 
lege,” North Central Association 
Quarterly (September 1930), V, 193- 
94. 

Reports favorable results of an ex- 
periment to reduce duplication in high- 
school and junior college courses in 
chemistry. 


Hanna, J. V., “Student Retention in 
Junior Colleges,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research (June 1930), XXII, 
1-8. 

A summary of the author’s doctoral 


dissertation at New York University. 
See No. 549. 


HarGrove, W. H., [Abstract], Teach- 
ers’ Journal and Abstract (Septem- 
ber 1930), V, 351. 

Abstract of article by J. H. Newlon, 
“Integration in High School and Junior 
College Curricula,’ in School Evxecu- 
tives’ Magazine (q.v.), No. 1663. 


Hocu, IRENE C., “Field Notes: Mo- 
desto Junior College,” Theatre and 
School (May 1930), VIII, 26—27. Five 
illustrations. 


Report of a year’s work in dramatics. 


Homer, ELEANOR M., “A Junior Col- 
lege ‘Measuring Stick’,” Bulletin of 
the American Library Association 
(August 1930), XXIV, 296-97. 

Report of the meeting of the first na- 
tional conference of junior college li- 
brarians held at Los Angeles, June 1930, 
with resolutions as printed in the Jun- 
ior College Journal (October 1930), I, 
47-48. 


HusBAND, RIcHARD, “Psychology in 
Junior Colleges,” Psychological Bul- 


‘letin (January 1929), XXVI, 39-40. 


Based upon a study of the catalogues 
of 131 junior colleges in 31 states. Con- 
cludes that “in general, the offerings 
of psychology in junior colleges appear 
rather poor, and with too much em- 
phasis on the educational aspect of the 
fleld.”’ 
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1651. 


1652. 


1653. 


1654. 


1655. 


1656. 
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“Field Notes: San 
College,” 


Doris, 
County Junior 


JEAN, 
Benito 


Theatre and School (May 1930), 


VIII, 30. 


Report of a year’s work in dramatics. 


Jupp, CHARLES H. (chairman), “Re- 
port on Stephens College Experi- 
ment,” North Central Association 
Quarterly (September 1930), V, 196- 
97. 

Report of committee of the North 
Central Association summarizing prog- 
ress of the Stephens College experi- 
ment in curriculum reconstruction. To 
be reprinted in the December Junior 
College Journal. 


Jupp, CHARLES H. (chairman), “Re- 
port on the Reorganization of the 
Senior High School and Junior Col- 
lege of Kansas City, Missouri,” 
North Central Association Quarterly 
(September 1930), V, 197-98. 

Report of committee of the North 
Central Association, summarizing prog- 
ress in the effort “to effect, if possible, 
such an economy in the time required 
for graduation from the junior college 
that the total number of years required 
for the completion of elementary and 
secondary education shall be twelve 
years instead of the conventional four- 
teen years.” To be reprinted in the 
December Junior College Journal. 


KEPPIE, ELIZABETH, and FLINT, ELIzA- 
BETH, “Field Notes: Pasadena Jun- 
ior College,’ Theatre and School 
(May 1930), VIII, 34-36. 


Report of a year’s work in dramatics. 


Koos, LEonarp V., “The Junior Col- 
lege,” in Kent, Raymond A., Higher 
Education in America, pp. 3-33, 
Ginn & Company, Boston, 1930. Five 
tables, three figures. Bibliography, 
32 titles. 

A general discussion covering the fol- 
lowing topics: Recent growth and pres- 
ent status of the junior college, pur- 
poses of the junior college, curriculum 
of the junior college, additional prob- 
lems of the junior college. 


LIEN, ARNOLD J., “With the Colleges 
—This Year—Next Year—Sometime 
—,” School and Society (August 23, 
1930), XXXII, 248-52. 

“A junior college may be needed for 
every group of five or six high schools, 
with a senior college ultimately added 
to every third or fourth junior college. 


1657. 


1658. 


1659. 


1660. 


1661. 


1662. 


1663. 


The larger senior and four-year colleges 
may profitably add a fifth college year 
leading to the Master’s degree.” 


LILLARD, J. B., “The 6-3-3-2 versus 
the 6-4-4 Plan of Organization for 
the Public Junior College,” School 
and Society (August 23, 1930), 
XXXII, 262-64. 

Shows the advantages of the former 
plan and considers the arguments for 
the 6-4-4 plan from the standpoint of 


economy, student morale, and over. 
lapping. 

LIMMER, A. M., “The Status of the 
Public Junior College Dean in 
Texas,” Texas Outlook (August 


1930), XIV, 22-23. 

A study of personnel data from deans 
of twelve Texas public junior colleges, 
and comparisons with similar national 
study by R. E. Green in School Execu- 
tives’ Magazine. See No. 529. 


LITCHFIELD, ESTHER C., “Field Notes: 
Fullerton Junior College,” Theatre 
and School (May 1930), VIII, 23-25. 
Illustration. 

Report of a year’s work in dramatics. 


McCuiure, KATHERINE, “The Choco- 
late Ice Cream Soda,” Theatre and 
School (May 1930), VIII, 36-47. 

A play written in the play-writing 
class of Modesto, California, Junior 
College. 


Morris, C. S., “An Experiment in 
Dramatics in a Junior College,” 
Theatre and School (November 
1929), VII, 13-15. 

Describes development of play writ- 
ing and play producing at Modesto, 
California, Junior College, and benefits 
to the student, to the college, and to the 
community. 


Morrison, H. C. (chairman), “The 
Joliet Junior College Experiment,” 
North Central Association Quar- 
terly (September 1930), V, 195-96. 


Report of committee of the North 
Central Association dealing especially 
with the elimination of duplication of 
work in high-school and .unior college 
courses in chemistry, with suggestions 
for similar elimination in other sub- 
jects. To be reprinted in the December 
Junior College Journal. 


NEWLON, J. H., “Integration in High 
School and Junior College Curric- 
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1664. 


1665. 


1666. 


1667. 


1668. 


1669. 


ula,” School Executives’ Magazine 
(June 1930), XLIX, 499-501. 
Favors “the inclusion of the entire 
period of secondary education in the 
program of the public schools.” 


NorTHWEST ASSOCIATION, “Standards 
for Junior Colleges,” Proceedings of 
Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools, April 1930, pp. 
38-39. 

Standards for accrediting adopted by 
the Association, as modifications of 
those adopted in 1922. 


Perry, KATHRYN I., “Junior College 
Dramatics from the _ Sidelines,” 
Theatre and School (May 1930), 
VIII, 6-8. 

Answers the questions: What can jun- 
ior college dramatics do that will be an 
individual asset to the amateur field? 
How can we keep ourselves from being 
glorified editions of the high schools 
or miniature copies of the universities? 


Pore, ETHEL, “Field Notes: Santa 
Maria Junior College,” Theatre and 
School (May 1930), VIII, 31-32. 


Report of a year’s work in dramatics. 


RoBInsON, ETHEL, “Field Notes: Kern 
County Union High and Junior Col- 
lege,” Theatre and School (May 
1930), VIII, 33. 


Report of a year’s work in dramatics. 


SCHOOL AND Society, “Reorganiza- 
tion of the George Washington Uni- 
versity,” School and Society (Au- 
gust 2, 1930), XXXII, 149-50. 

Details of the plan for organization 
of a junior college to cover the work of 
the freshman and sophomore years. 


SCHOOL Review, “A Bibliography on 
the Junior College,” School Review 
(September 1930), XXXVIII, 488-89. 


Review of Eells, Walter C., Bibliog- 
raphy on Junior Colleges. See No. 434. 


1670. 


1671. 


1672. 


1673. 


1674. 
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SEYMOUR, JOHN L., “Dramatic Stud- 
ies at the Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege,’ Thealre and School (May 
1930), VIII, 32-33. 


Report of a year’s work in dramatics. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News, “Rising 
Demands for Junior Colleges,” 
Sierra Educational News (Septem- 
ber 1930), XXVI, 23. 


Needs as determined from _ student 
questionnaires at Berkeley, Oakland, 
and San Francisco, California. 


SMITH, LeEonA V., “Field Notes: 
Compton Junior College,” Theatre 
and School (May 1930), VIII, 25-27. 


Report of a year’s work in dramatics. 


TweEepDy, Ira, Can Idaho Establish 
Junior Colleges? Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, 1930, 89 pages. 
Twenty-seven tables. Bibliography, 
19 titles. 


Master’s thesis at Stanford Univer- 
sity. A study of potential junior col- 
lege student population in Idaho, pro- 
grams, staff, equipment, organization, 
and finance. Concludes that a practical 
junior college could be operated with a 
minimum of five teachers and an an- 
nual expenditure of $20,000; and that 
such a program is feasible in about ten 
localities in the state. 


Wap tes, Douc.tas, “Progress Report 
of the Committee on Library Stand- 
ards, Commission on Higher Insti- 
tutions,” North Central Association 
Quarterly (September 1930), V, 199- 
204. 


“The immediate work of the commit- 
tee was restricted to the evaluation of 
collateral reference collections and of 
the library personnel on the junior 
college level.’”? Numerous results sum- 
marized and conclusions drawn from 
them as to adequacy of libraries in ac- 
credited and wunaccredited junior col- 
leges. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


At the meeting of the American 
Association of University Women 
to be held at Boston in April, it is 
the plan to devote one session to a 
discussion of “Current Changes and 
Experiments in the Junior College 
Field.”” The chairman is to be Dr. 
Leonard V. Koos of the University 
of Chicago. A number of leaders in 
the junior college field from all 
parts of the country have been 
asked to participate. 





A PIONEER JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Los Angeles Pacific College is a 
pioneer in the educational develop- 
ment of the West, enjoying the dis- 
tinction of being the first private 
junior college organized in the state 
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of California. Opening in 1903 as 
the Los Angeles Seminary, and of- 
fering both grammar-school and 
high-school work, the school gradu- 
ally developed into a high - class 
academy and selective junior col- 
lege. For some years now the work 
of both the academy and college has 
been fully accredited by the Univer- 
sity of California. Pacific College is 
the only Protestant boarding school 
located in Los Angeles having both 
the high-school and junior college 
work fully accredited, and con- 
ducted on the co-educational plan. 
During the past twenty-five years 
more than two thousand students 
have registered at the “Old Sem,” 
and the Alumni Association now 
numbers more than three hundred 
and fifty loyal boosters for the 
school. 








ing of this educational unit. 








THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


ITS ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


By Witi1AM M. Proctor and OTHERS 


HIS book is the joint work of eleven men, nine of them 
actively engaged in junior college administration, each writ- 
ing on that phase of the general subject with which he is most 
familiar. Their collaboration constitutes a field report of what 
is going on in the junior college today, and contributes thus to a 
full understanding of all the problems involved in the function- 
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Suggestions to Our Contributors 


GENERAL STANDARDS 


Contributors are asked to observe 
the well-known standards for articles 
intended for publication, viz: 

Use white paper of standard size, 
8% X11 inches, of sufficient thickness 
to be opaque. Sheets should be all of 
the same size and shape. 

Leave ample margins on all pages, 
at least one inch at the top, one to two 
inches at the left, and not less than 
one-half inch margin at the right. 

Typewrite the manuscript, if pos- 
sible, double spacing all material ex- 
cept quotations. 

Send the original, not a carbon copy, 
for the printer. 

For spelling, follow Webster's Dic- 
tionary, not the Standard. 

Observe the style of the Journal and 
follow it as far as possible with refer- 
ence to headings, paragraphs, capitali- 
zation, punctuation, footnotes, and 
similar features. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


In addition to these general stand- 
ards, there are special suggestions that 
should be observed and followed by 
all contributors to the Junior College 
Journal. The junior college is a col- 
lege and therefore accepted collegiate 
terminology should be used in refer- 
ring to it. 

Refer to the junior college as a col- 
lege or institution, not as a school. 

Refer to junior college faculty as in- 
structors or faculty, not as teachers. 

Refer to those attending junior col- 
leges as students, not as pupils or chil- 
dren. 

Junior college is a common noun 
and should not be capitalized except 
when used to designate a particular 
junior college. ‘‘The junior colleges in 
the country,” not “the Junior Colleges 


in the country”; but “Crane Junior 
College.” 

Do not hyphenate junior college, 
either as a noun or as an adjective. 
Use “public junior colleges,” not “‘pub- 
lic junior-colleges”; “the junior col- 
lege movement,” not “the Jjunior-col- 
lege movement.” 

Names of classes, whether used as 
nouns or adjectives, should not be cap- 
italized. Write “the freshmen,” not 
“the Freshmen”; “the sophomore 
class,”’ not “the Sophomore class.” 

Use student activity rather than ez- 
tra-curricular activity or extra-curric- 
ulum activily. 

This Journal uses titles of books and 
periodicals in italics. 


TABLES AND FIGURES 


Make titles, box headings, and stub 
titles as short and concise as possible, 
consistent with clearness. Leave all 
possible description in the text. 

Place titles for tables above them, 
using Roman numerals for Table I, 
Table II, etc., above the title. 

Titles for charts, graphs, and dia- 
grams are necessarily descriptive and 
should be placed below the cuts, using 
Arabic numerals, Fig. 1, Fig. 2, etc. 

Charts, graphs, and diagrams must 
be drawn in India ink on white paper. 
They should be exactly twice the size 
of the printed figure. 


FOOTNOTES 


Note especially the following style 
for footnote references to periodicals 
and books: 

1W. R. Harper, “A Two-years’ Col- 
lege Course,” Educational Review 
(April 1900), XIX, 411-15. 

2Leonard V. Koos, The Junior Col- 
lege Movement (Ginn & Co., Boston, 
1925), p. 123 or pp. 150-56. 
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